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MY MINIATURE. 


My miniature! a dainty. face, 
Incased in dainty locket, , 
Suspended from my watch’s chain, 
Across my waistcoat pocket! 
As oft I steal, in each dull day, 
A look at your glad features, 
If sad, the happiest I become 
Of living happy creatures. 


My miniature! a pretty charm, 
Whose spell ne’er fails to brighten 

The dullest day—the heaviest care 
Your bonny face to lighten. 

And when I solus sit and think 
Of you, and of you only, 

My solitude a peep at you 
Dispels—I'm no more lonely! 


My miniature! what is it though 
Life's worries surely try me, 

I have you close, my darling, now 
In face and features by me! 

But this the thought delights me most— 
My love, can you divine ?— 

As oft your face I gaze upon: 
It is that you are mine, my love, 
That you are wholly mine! 
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tH Among the attractions of the splendid Eight- 
page- SUPPLEMENT sent out gratuitously with this 
Number of Harrer’s Werxty are a fine portrait of 
Morar Hatstean, chief editor and proprietor of the 
Cincinnati Commercial ; two illustrations of 

Life on the Docks of New York— 

one representing groups of sailors and dock laborers 
listening to a sermon in the open air, the other a hu- 
morous scene in a dock eating-house—from the pencil of 
So. Evtrner, Jun.; the centinuation of “ Lorp Ku- 
GoBBIN ;” and other interesting features, 
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THE TAMMANY VICTORY AT 
ROCHESTER. 


\ ‘R. WILLIAM M. TWEED has put Mr. 

Horatio SEYMOUR, Mr. SAMUEL J. TIL- 
DEN, and the other protesting or reforming 
Democrats into his pocket, and has buttoned 
them up. There was never so humiliating 
and ridiculous a surrender so close upon the 
heels of the most sonorous defiance. The 
reform Democrats declared that they would 
expel Tammany ignominiously from the 
Convention. They proclaimed that the hon- 
est and intelligent men of the party should 
be admitted as the true representatives of 
the New York city Democracy, and the whole 
world was to see that the party was not re- 
sponsible for the sins of Tammany. And 
what was the result? Tammany came to 
the Convention. Directly upon the organi- 
zation it announced that it was the only 
regular delegation, and the only one en- 
titled to a seat, but that it would of its own 
pleasure waive its unquestionable right, and 
that New York should be unrepresented. It 
chose not to take its seat. It chose not to 
have any other delegation admitted. It 
chose to leave the city of New York, the 
centre of the Democratic vote, unrepresent- 
ed in the State Convention. It declared 
that it did this of its own free-will; and 
Tammany having thus decided what the 
Convention should do, Mr. Horatio SrEy- 
mouR and Mr. SAMUEL J. TILDEN bleated 
“Amen!” 

It is now asserted that the only object of 
the decent Democracy was to exclude Tam- 
many irom the Convention, and that they 
did it. But it is not true. Tammany de- 
clined to take the seat which it defied the 
Convention to contest, and itself excluded 
the decent delegation. And, after scornfully 
consenting to hear the orators of the reform, 
Tammany hissed Mr. TILDEN when he made 
a show of censuring corruption, and he in- 
stantly succumbed, and did the work of Tam- 
many by moving to proceed to the nomina- 
tion, leaving the question of admission un- 
settled. The Convention then renominated 
the ticket, with one or two exceptions, 
which Tammany nominated two years ago. 
We repeat, therefore, that the Convention 
did not exclude Tammany, but Tammany 
excluded the decent Democracy. 

If the pluck of the Convention had been 
equal to that of Tammany, it would have 
said that if Tammany chose to stay out, it 
Was its own affair, but that it certainly should 
hot come in, and that the honest and decent 
Democracy of New York should be represent- 
ed by the delegates it had chosen. Wh 
did not the Convention do this j ; 

: » Which, as 





Mr. ABRAHAM R, LAWRENCE said, was the 
honorable course to pursue? Because it 
feared the revenge of Tammany. That is 
the only reason. It feared that Tammany 
would defeat the party in November in or- 
der to show that its support is indispensable 
to victory. And in what plight does this 
conclusion leave the Democratic gentlemen 
who have cried out against the Tammany 
frauds? Simply, that while they denounce 
the stealing of money by the Ring, they 
wink at the stealing of votes to secure a 
Democratic majority. Tammany has never 
won a more complete victory than at Roch- 
ester; and those who acquiesced in it from 
fear of a defeat in the November election, have 
merely succeeded in identifying their party 
with the Tammany frauds. 

When the war upon Tammany began, we 
were reproached for implicating the Demo- 
cratic party in the dishonesty. But the 
Democratic party of New York, in its State 
Convention, has just suffered Tammany to 
exclude an anti-Tammany delegation. The 
party has refused by its action to denounce 
Tammany, and its platform is waste paper. 
Even had it resolutely admitted the decent 
delegation to the Convention, and taken 
the risk of defeat at the election, it would 
have been questionable whether honest men 
should vote for any candidates of a party 
which is so deeply tainted; but now that it 
has declined to purge itself, there is no ques- 
tion whatever. In the pending campaign 
of honest men against rogues, all good citi- 
zens will support the candidates of a party 
which opposes Tammany now, as it has al- 
Ways opposed it, and which denounces its 
frauds at the ballot-box no less than its frauds 
at the money-box. We have heard of many 
Democrats who, in disgust with the Roches- 
ter surrender to Tammany, will vote for the 
Republican ticket. But we have heard of 
no Republican who, whatever his regret at 
some of the proceedings at Syracuse, pro- 
poses to vote for the Democratic ticket. 





HONESTY AND POLICY. 


THE earnestness of the movement against 
the Tammany despotism is one of the most 
cheering events in our political history. It 
shows both the vigor of the popular will, 
and the elasticity of popular institutions. 
“Ts not the real truth this,” shrewdly asked 
the London Spectator, in commenting upon 
the suppression of HALL’s riot in July, “ that 
whenever they [the mass of the people] are 
interested enough to act, or even think, on 
politics....they are supreme?.... Whenever 
the community rises in a kind of insurrec- 
tion, it always wins, always puts down the 
wrong-doers, always establishes some sort 
of intelligible order; but whenever it is un- 
excited—whenever, that is, nothing is in 
peril but morality—then it leaves power to 
the man with the longest head and the 
deepest purse and the fewest scruples.” The 
truth is even better than the Spectator states 
it; for the present movement is not to keep 
order in the streets, but to rescue morality, 
and to restore honesty to the city govern- 
ment. Indeed, the real advantage of this 
great uprising of the community against the 
mean and odious despotism of Tammany 
Hall is its vindication of the certainty of 
moral laws, which we are constantly told by 
the slaves of the Ring have nothing to do 
with politics. 

In a certain superficial sense this is, of 
course, true; but in an intelligent commu- 
nity any persistent outrage upon morality is 
sure to bring its revenge, and the communi- 
ty will probably suffer in paying the pen- 
alty. Our own civil war is one memorable 
lesson upon that point, and the conquest of 
France by Germany is another. We are 
very apt, indeed, to slight the lesson. It is 
constantly urged that money is the only 
tangible and actual good; that it is folly to 
suppose that men are not venal and false; 
that we must be even with the devil; and 
that the rascality of people differs only in 
kind and degree. The example of a man 
like Fisk is cited with a kind of despair; 
and the suggestion that any thing but the 
merest selfishness inspires political action is 
received with a pleasant smile of incredulity. 
A man called respectable, like Mr. HorFMAN, 
the Governor of the State, is seen to lend 
himself to such knavery as the Erie bill; 
legislation is notoriously the will of a Ring 
which buys men like cattle; and respected 
and honorable merchants weakly, but with 
no ill intention, give their names to conceal 
swindling. Is it any wonder that the taunts 
at “moral ideas” in politics and life seem to 
be justified ? 

Nevertheless, the lesson is forever renewed. 
Raseality, however rich it may be, does not 
win in the long-run. In a rough but very 
effective manner, and despite the apparent 
success of single scoundrels and the martyr- 
dom of single saints, honesty is the best pol- 
icy. It is this moral conviction which under- 
lies the republican system. It is the persua- 
sion that an intelligent people will not be 


a flexible machinery of government you se- 
cure a normal and peaceful method of right- 
ing evident wrongs. Intelligence and pluck 
are the conditions of a sound working of that 
machinery; and as they still exist in New 
York, we are liable to no other than such con- 
temptible despotisms as we now see crum- 
bling in Tammany Hall. No despotism falls, 
indeed, without a struggle. Nobody doubts 
the willingness of the Ring to try a riot, and 
that willingness springs from its total incre- 
dulity of any but the most mercenary motives 
in the movement against it. Ha hinted a 
riot in his letter to General M‘CLELLAN ; an 
organ of the Ring deliberately incited it; 
and the members fell out among themselves 
as to the author of the proposition. But no 
fear of a riot will retard the movement against 
Tammany; and should the Ring decide to ap- 
peal to force, the contest may be bloody, but 
the defeat of the Ring is already sure. 
The present situation in the city and State 
of New York, therefore, should produce at 
least two good results—a resolution that the 
popular intelligence shall be constantly in- 
creased, and a perception that dishonesty in 
politics is bad policy. We have only to look 
at the revelations of the county and city ac- 
counts to see the consequences in money of 
electing dishonest men. If there is a riot, we 
shall perceive more of those consequences. 
And if good citizens are obliged to protect at 
personal hazard the purity of the polls, they 
will see still further consequences. Circum- 
stances have made the city of New York for 
the moment a neutral ground in politics. 
The first wish of honest citizens is to de- 
feat Tammany, and the only method of de- 
feating Tammany is to choose honest men 
of whatever party. And this is true of the 
election of the Legislature. Experience 
shows that there are dishonest Republicans, 
who sell their votés. Better that the Legis- 
lature were unanimously Democratic than 
that the Republicans should nominate and 
elect rascals because they wear the party 
badge. Nor need any body waver between 
a Republican and a Democratic rascal. If 
that is any where the alternative, let the 
Democrat be elected, for the Republican par- 
ty can not afford to be identified with ras- 
cality. 





THE CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 


In Harper’s Magazine for October there is 
an article upon the Conquest of Ireland, by 
EUGENE LAWRENCE, which deserves the 
thoughtful attention of every intelligent 
Irishman. Mr. LAWRENCE is a scholar of 
great accomplishment, with the true histor- 
ic ardor, and who deals with the original 
authorities. His style glows with the en- 
thusiasm of strong conviction, and in this 
article he writes a chapter of history little 
known, and which is not only very interest- 
ing, but very suggestive. His object is to 
show that the tragedy of Ireland is due to 
the. victory of ecclesiastical Rome over the 
pure and simple Christianity of St. Patrick 
and the schools of Armagh and Iona; and 
the picture which Mr. LAWRENCE paints of 
the supremacy of that faith in the ninth and 
tenth centuries is very alluring. It is hard 
to associate the innocence, the plenty, the 
intelligence, the perpetual repose of the early 
Erin, “ island of the saints,” with the modern 
starving, unquiet, unhappy Ireland that we 
know. Our author describes the people as 
a race of pastoral Spartans, with the North- 
ern strain of sentiment in their characters, 
passionate lovers of music and of poetry. 
They were brave and independent, and ruled 
by kings of their own election. Mr. Law- 
RENCE’s description is idyllic, but he follows 
closely his authorities. 

St. Patrick, whom in this century the 
Irish ignorantly honor, was born in Brittany, 
the son of a’priest. In his youth he was a 
slave in Ireland, watching sheep upon the 
hills of Antrim, and worshiping God. Freed 
from his bondage, he returned to his native 
France, and, after due education as a priest, 
went back to Ireland and preached the pure 
apostolic faith of the churches of Jerusalem 
and Ephesus. Schools and monasteries every 
where arose, and Irish scholars founded the 
colleges of CHARLEMAGNE. Upon the island 
of Iona, in the sixth century, COLUMBA, the 
missionary, built churches and schools that 
taught Europe; and it was not until late in 
the seventh century that the influence of the 
Italian priesthood began to be felt in Iona. 
In Ireland, meanwhile, the condition of the 
Church was millennial; the Irish bishops 
had no intercourse with Rome. They con- 
secrated each other. They rejected the wor- 
ship of images and of Mary, and the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, and in their schools they 
insisted upon a free study of the Bible. This 
simple and sturdy independence kindled the 
wrath of Rome, and in 1156 Pope ADRIAN the 
Fourth sold Ireland to the Normans. 

With this act began the woes of Ireland. 
The Normans extinguished freedom and in- 
telligence, and the pure faith taught by St. 
PaTRICK was superseded by the corruption 
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complete isolation of the race. 

Until the beginning of the sixteenth cen. 
tury the Irish rejected the authority of 
Rome, which had desolated their island 
But when Henry the Eighth revolted from 
Rome, the English without the pale became 
Protestants, and Protestantism was thusiden. 
tified with the oppression of Ireland; and 
when Rome bent all its force to destroy Euiz- 
ABETH, the Jesuits found the Irish eager to 
believe the worst of their hereditary foe 
within the pale, and they became the glad 
and terrible allies of Rome. Eizanern’s 
soldiers broke the league, and the island was 
almost wholly conquered. But the Jesuits 
persuaded their Irish followers to massacre 
the Protestants of Ulster, and forty thousand 
fell. From that moment the name of Irish 
Catholic became to English ears the synonym 
of barbarous malignity. 

Then came CROMWELL, and smothered Ire- 
land into silence in its own blood; and from 
his time “the English ruled over the subject 
island, a severe and exacting caste.” The 
bravest Celts fled to other lands. James the 
Second tried to maintain himself in Ireland, 
but he was routed by WILLIAM of Orange. 
The misery of the island was complete, and 
the vast emigration began which has trans- 
ferred so many of the population to America. 
They have brought with them, says Mr. 
LAWRENCE, “an insane devotion to the 
Romish see.” Rejecting the simple faith 
of St. PATRICK, the open Bible, the free school, 
they have too often become the tools of cor- 
rupt_ politicians or foreign priests. They do 
not bring to their adopted country what St. 
PaTRICK brought to his, an earnest devotion 
to liberty, intelligence, and peaceful progress. 

Are not these things worthy the attention 
of thoughtful Irishmen? Is there one such 
who is not grieved by the general result of 
the Irish immigration to America? We do 
not forget GALLATIN and EMMETT, nor any 
of the worthy representatives, dead or living, 
of the country of BURKE and of GoLDsMITI. 
But it is not to be denied that the Irish im- 
migration has been one of the most perplex- 
ing and menacing elements in American de- 
velopment. It has been the sure reliance 
of the demagogue and the traitor. There 
have been noble and generous and admira- 
ble Irish citizens in the country, but not one 
of the great steps of human progress which 
it has taken was due to the inspiration or 
received the support of the Irish element of 
the population. Yet no other class has been 
so flattered, until at last the chief magistrate 
of the greatest of American cities tried to 
surrender to a mere threat of the worst part 
of that class the most sacred rights of Amer- 
icans. 

These are not pleasant things to say. But 
it is not by faintly echoing lies, but by os 
ing the truth, that the unquestionable ev : 
of the Irish immigration are to be correctec 
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A LOOK AT THE FIELD. 


Two of the most positive and effective 
hes lately made were those of Senator 
‘+1, and Governor PALMER in the Il- 
TRUMBL LL an ‘ anil hed hems 
is Republican Convention. ey 
-_ presented as upon very cool terms 
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we ‘yeuse for withdrawing. They have 
good pes with Senators SUMNER and 
—_ . os so strongly opposed to the Presi- 
— to forget the party, and the Demo- 
pao ote ers have been painfully polite to 
a rte gentlemen. That Mr. SUMNER 
ao be any thing but a Republican, is 
ctr a ludicrous suggestion. That the 
Democratic Delilah can have no hope of 
Mr. SCHURZ, his speeches at Chicago and 
Nashville plainly show. And now Mr. 
TRUMBULL and Governor PALMER rise and 
‘say, that if the people believe the party 
which tried to ruin and dishonor the govern- 
ment to be the right one to administer it, 
they will vote for the Democratic candi- 
dates; but if they think that the party which 
saved the government and abolished slavery, 
and under which liberty of every kind and 
all great civil rights are now secure, is the 
party to trust, they will vote for the Repub- 
lican ticket. 

This is unmistakable, and it represents 
the conviction of thousands of men in the 
country who are not ardent party men. 
They see that the country goes steadily for- 
ward in its career of prosperity ; that angry 
questions are peacefully settled; that the 
disturbances which follow every war are 
dealt with as they occur; that the colossal 
corruption now exposed in New York is not 
heartily repudiated by the Democratic party. 
In fine, they see that the dangerous and dis- 
organizing elements in the country are main- 
ly within the Democratic party; and while 
they do not deny corruption among the Re- 
publicans, and even, in their judgment, 
grave errors of administration, they yet see 
at the head of affairs honesty, intelligence, 
and patriotism. They believe in the hon- 
est, patriotic executive purpose, and do not 
suffer impatience, or even indignation, to 
blind them to the probable consequences of 
Democratic ascendency. They criticise, cen- 
sure, exhort, condemn; but it is for the puri- 
fication of their own party, not for the benefit 
of those whom Governor PALMER, of Illinois, 
describes as “those misty gentlemen called 
Democrats.” 

Even in New York, where the division has 
not been healed, as we had hoped it would 
be, and as we think it should have been, at 
the Convention, the Zribune and Mr. HuTcuH- 
INGs, who is a recognized leader among those 
who withdrew, are careful to insist that noth- 
ing shall be done to injure the party, but that 
the nominations of the Convention shall be 
heartily supported. The character of these 
nominations will doubtless be maintained in 
those which are yet to be made. We have 
elsewhere expressed our opinion of the class 
of Republicans who sell their votes. These 
are the men who bring disaster to a party 
by showing that it ought to be beaten. 
These are the men whose votes bought by 
Tammany have made possible much of the 
Tammany knavery. But the objective Re- 
publican point in the nominations and elec- 
ons for the Legislature should be the re- 
peal of the Tammany charter. And as the 
Democratic State Convention has not denied 
the claim of Tammany to be the regular city 
organization of the party, Tammany will 
lominate the regular Democratic ticket in 
the city. If the Republicans nominate men 
ot character and ability beyond suspicion or 
{uestion, honest Democrats, who seek first 
tall political purification in the city, ought 
= mason to sustain such candidates. They 
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THE PLEDGE OF THE REPUB- 
LICANS, 

: _ Republican party, by the resolutions 
= - 7 conventions of this year, is pledged 
— As orm of the civil service, and there 
a publicans enough who are profoundly 
— of its necessity to hold the party 
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all party platforms at this time are wonder- 
ful to behold. Each party is in favor of the 
utmost this and that which is consistent 
with the other—a most elastic condition. 
No platform trusts the future, or appeals to 
the heroism of its party. It is a melodious 
recital of what has been done, and a sono- 
rous declamation of fine principles and pur- 
poses, but as vaguely outlined as the heroes 
of Ossian and the Children of the Mist. Yet, 
for the very reason that no platform strong- 
ly declares a disputed policy, whatever it 
does recommend must be assumed to be the 
fully matured policy of the party. 

It is this which gives significance to the 
Republican declaration in favor of a thor- 
ough reform of the civil service. The de- 
mand comes from Wisconsin and Ohio, from 
Maryland and New Jersey, from Massachu- 
setts and New York. It springs from the 
constant and repulsive experience of every 
man active in politics, and from the wise re- 
flection of every thinker upon our society 
and government. At a time when party 
lines almost seem to be fading in a general 
popular rising of honesty against dishonesty, 
it is seen that one of the chief sources of 
corruption is the patronage of the civil serv- 
ice. And when a great party in a great 
State is angrily rent asunder, and its nation- 
al supremacy is consequently threatened, its 
members see only too plainly that the bolt 
which rives it is this shameful system. Nor 
can any statesman or student consider the 
facts of that system without perceiving that 
the fraud which it engenders not only de- 
bauches elections and demoralizes legisla- 
tive action, but that it fatally wounds the 
independence of the executive. 

President GRANT is the only President 
who has: heartily denounced this system, 
and urged upon Congress a reform. He has 
not, indeed, said, as he might truly have 
said, that Congress has usurped the execu- 
tive function. But he knows it, and Con- 
gress knows it, and every high officer of ad- 
ministration knows it, and every intelligent 
observer knows it. Now, by the clause of 
the act of March 3, 1871, authorizing the 
President to establish rules and regulations 
for the greater efficiency of the service, Con- 
gress has, indeed, as the Attorney-General 
says in his late letter, and as Mr. DAWES 
said at the time in the House, granted no 
power which the President does not already 
possess; but it did suggest to him to resume 
the power which Congress has perverted and 
absorbed. The situation, then, is simply 
this: a Republican President urges the re- 
form; a Republican Congress authorizes him 
to proceed in it; and the Republican party, 
in its various State conventions, calls upon 
him to do the work thoroughly. Yet, what- 
ever the President may do, it is very possi- 
ble that no reform can be made truly thor- 
ough without the aid of Congress. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that ev- 
ery Repnblican member to be hereafter elect- 
ed shall be sound upon this point. There is 
none more indispensable. The National Con- 
vention will, of course, demand the reform ; 
and then let fidelity to it be a cardinal test 
of Republicanism, and let every candidate 
be held fast to the test. 

But, meanwhile, whatever is done must 
be done by the President, and he has the 
authority of the party to do it adequately. 
The Republicans of Maryland and New Jer- 
sey, who, although their States are not cer- 
tainly Republican, yet share in the national 
patronage, demand that not only shall hon- 
est and competent persons be appointed to 
office, but that they shall be removed only 
for cause. Indeed, there is no reform of the 
service, however radical, which can be ef- 
fected by rules and regulations, that Con- 
gress and the party have not authorized. No 
honest Republican, therefore, can complain, 
upon the common party ground, if the Presi- 
dent should decide to change substantially 
both the methods of admission to the civil 
service and of removal from it. And should 
he make such a change as reason and expe- 
rience and the situation of the country dic- 
tate, he would associate his name as honor- 
ably with a peaceful victory over corrup- 
tion as it is already blended with the mili- 
tary suppression of rebellion. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. E. Pesurne Smita, who has just been ap- 
pointed legal adviser of the Japanese a. 
ment, is one of those men who by sheer force of 
ability are put in places requiring rare powers of 
mind, sound judgment, and good executive tal- 
ent. A more modest man than E. PEsHINE 
SmiTH could not be found in the public serv- 
ice. His professional career at the bar com- 
menced at Rochester. Subsequently he removed 
to Buffalo, and assumed the editorship of the 
Daily Commercial Advertiser. Afterward he was 
appointed reporter of the Court of Appeals. 

r. SEWARD, who possessed in a — egree 
the faculty of finding out good men for subor- 
dinates, had long known Mr. SMITH, and prompt- 
ly invited him to the State Department as an as- 
sistant in | matters, and in that ition he 
has remained to the present time. e is alert 
in mind and body, always at work, bright, ready, 
and affable, and the very man for the honorable 





place to which he has been appointed. 











—There is a small vein of waggery running i 
ex-President Frttmore. Roowtiee” be a 
vited to deliver an address before a Western 
agricultural society, but declined for the follow- 
ing reason: el once,”’ said he, “knew some- 
thing of agriculture, but I was inveigled not 
long since into reading a series of essays on 
farming, published in New York, and now I 
know no more about it than FerNanpo Woop 
or Governor Horrman.”’ 

—So far as it regards Mr. Wiu1am INK, of 
New Hampshire, who is now 103 years old, Mr. 
WATTERSON, the editor of the Louisville Couri- 
er-Journal, says that if his parents had even 
dreamed that he was going to be so hard to rub 
out, they would doubtless have named him In- 
delible. 

—Bishop Setwyrn, who comes over from En- 
gland on a fraternal, and, in some sort, a semi- 
official, visit to the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, now in session in Baltimore, is the nine- 
ty-first Bishop of Lichfield. He is sixty-two 
years of age, and enjoys great popularity among 
the clerey and laity of England. He was edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and row- 
ed in the first boat-race against Oxford. He 
was consecrated Bishop of New Zealand at the 
age of thirty-two, and was translated to the see 
of Lichfield in 1867, The value of the see is 
about $22,500 per annum. The Episcopalians 
are making much of his lordship, as one ** worthy 
and well qualified, and who has wrought faith- 
fully in the preceding degrees.” 

—Hon. Jeremian 8. Buack, the first Attor- 
ney-General and last Secretary of State under 
President BUCHANAN, comes out in the York 
(Pennsylvania) Gazetie in a strong editorial de- 
nouncing the operations of the New York 
“* Ring.’ 

—Dr. GARDNER, medical officer of Glasgow, a 
city containing five hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, says that the population is divided into 
about one hundred thousand households, which 
include the members of the family and the lodg- 
ers they may take. Nearly one-third of these 
households sconey a single room—a state of 
things not conducive to decency and morality. 
Glasgow is a very productive city, the birth 
rate being 40, while in Liverpool it is 38, and in 
London 33. 

—M. Turers has recently experienced a great 
relief in a sad loss—the death of his maiden 
sister at Coburg at the age of seventy-two. 
She never happened to agree with her brother 
about matters and things, and therefore their 
relations were | thing but pleasant, although 
for many years she had been living on a small 
pension granted by M. Turers. He had anoth- 
er sister, Madame Prrsin, who used to express 
for the distinguished statesman terms of the 
most distant respect. When she died, some 
years since, THIERS bonmots ran all over Paris. 

o some one who thought to console him for 
the loss, he replied, ‘Sometimes a family gains 
by a family loss.’"” Madame Persin hated ob- 
scurity; and when Turers was at the height 
of his power as minister of Louis Puiiprg, she 
set up a fable d’hote in the Passage Sandrier, with 
a floating banner outside the window, on which 
was inscribed, ‘ Pension Bourgeoise, tenue par 
Madame Perstn, sceur de M. Turers.”’ She did 
this merely because her brother refused her a 
large sum of money with which to go into busi- 


ness. The banner was soon gracefully furled by 
the courtesy of the police. 
—Mr. N. L. Jerrries succeeds Mr. James E. 


Harvey as editor of the Washington Jutriot. 
He is a gentleman of ability and culture, and 
during the administration of President JoHNSON 
filled the office of Register of the Treasury. 

—The gentlemen of the press seem to be as- 
suming more and more, on the platform and in 
the political arena, that rank to which their 
abilities and position entitle them. In the 
Twenty-sixth Senatorial District, formerly rep- 
resented by Judge Fo.err, the Republicans 
have put in nomination 8, C. CLEVELAND, Esq., 
editor of the Yates County Chronicle, Penn Yan. 
The district being Republican by from 1500 to 
2000 majority, his election is a matter of course, 
In the Democratic State Convention just held 
at Rochester, two of the most influential mem- 
bers are from the profession—JosErPH WARREN, 
of the Buffalo Courier, and WiLLIAM CassIpy, 
of the Albany Argus. Both gentlemen are, and 
for several years have been, members of the 
State Committee, and are a power in the affairs 
of the party. In Boston the lecture season was 
opened on the 3d instant by Governor HAWLEY 
of Hartford, Connecticut, one of the ablest and 
most trenchant writers of that State. A column 
might be filled with the names of editorial gen- 
tlemen who are to appear in public in some 
way during the autumn and winter. 

—Among the notable events of recent oc- 
currence in Europe, it may be mentioned that 
the King of Greece (second son of the King of 
Denmark, and brother of the Princess of Wales) 
has gone to Russia, where he proposes to re- 
main until next summer. He is only twenty- 
six, and is not remarkable for any thing. His 
wife, however (Princess OLGA, daughter of the 
Grand Duke ConstTanTINE), has youth (she is 
but twenty), beauty, tact, and taler™, is much be- 
loved by the people, and will proBably manage 
matters better with husband absent than pres- 
ent. There are several kings and emperors at 
present out of the business, and iis Majesty of 
Greece might be added to the zumber without 
seriously afflicting the pen vie. 

—Secretary BouTweE.t is understood to have 
directed that the corner-stone of the new post- 
office in this city shall be laid by the Masonic 
fraternity. 

—The new Grand Vizier of Turkey, ManmouD 
Pasna, is a protégé of the late Grand Vizier, and 
has won distinction in the public service of his 
country. He is about sixty years of age, speaks 
no foreign language, and has never traveled in 
Europe. Personally he is a great favorite with 
the Sultan, the daughter of whose brother-in- 
law is his wife. He is said to have the calm and 
penetrating mind of Avr Pasua, and is not bi- 
ased by any preference either in social or relig- 
ious matters. Being well acquainted both wit 
European institutions and with the defects of 
those of his own country, he desires to remedy 
these defects by introducing such reforms on 
the European model as would be compatible 
with Eastern custom; but he is strongly op- 
posed to any violent change in this direction, 
which he thinks would cause such an agitation 
im the various nationalities as to lead to a civil 
war, and the consequent disruption of the em- 
pire, He looks upon a reform of the judicial 












administration as the most pressing of all, and 
as the proper basis of any future yelorene which 
it might be thought necessary to introduce; and 
he will probably urge these views in the Minis- 
terial Council, where he now has a vote. Being 
very popular both among his own countrymen 
and the members of the corps diplomatique, he 
possesses great influence at the Turkish court. 

—An American—Mr. Harris Poster—is said 
to have offered, at his own expense, to rebuild 
the Tuileries. The architect's estimates are 
about $1,550,000, 

—Colonel Forney, in his latest chapter of 
pleasant ‘‘ Anecdotes of Public Men,” gives the 
following sketch of one of Philadelphia’s most 
eminent surgeons, Dr. George M‘CLELLAN, fa- 
ther of General Grorce B. M‘CLELLAN: “ Dr. 
M‘CLELLAN was one of the most devoted of 
Whigs, and one of Henry Cray’s sincerest 
friends. His lectures at our great Philadelphia 
Medical College, in which he was an eminent 
professor, were models of terse statement and 
ucid analysis. His influence in society was large 
and commanding. Shortly after the defeat of 
Mr. Cay, in 1844, I was the guest of my friend 
Hon. Morton M‘MIcHARL, the present editor 
of the Philadelphia North American, who then 
resided in Filbert Street, near Broad, in that 
city. Like Dr. M‘CLELLAN, he had fervently 
supported the Kentucky statesman. At that 
time I was the editor of the Democratic organ 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and bore a very near 
relation to JAMES BuCHANAN. Politics had nev- 
er interfered with my intimacy with Mr. M‘Mr- 
CHAEL, which, beginning when we were both 
very young, has continued without .pause to 
this hour. One day, after dinner, there was a 
quick, sharp ring at the door-bell, when my host 
said, with a laugh, ‘Look out! there is Dr. 
M'‘CLELLAN;’ and with that the distinguished 
surgeon came bustling in. The defeat of Mr. 
CLAY was still keenly felt by the Whigs, though 
my gencrous and genial friend M‘Micuagt did 
not allow his hospitality to be less because I 
had opposed him, But Dr. M‘CLELLAN could 
not restrain his feelings. He held BUCHANAN 
responsible for the vote of Pennsylvania, and, 
though most courteous to me, did not spare the 
Wheatland leader. We soon got over our little 
difference, however, and closed the controversy 
in a glass of wine. The doctor possessed rare 
traits. Abounding in anecdote and information, 
he was an unrivaled wit and conyersationalist. 
His son, Dr. J. H. B. M‘CLELLAN, and his grand- 
son, young Dr. GeorG#, both in fine practice in 
Philadelphia, have inherited his high profession- 
al skill, and in u considerable degree his lively 
and vivacious nature.”’ : 

—Mr. Justin M‘Cartny writes from England 
to our sprightly contemporary, the Zvening 
Mail, that Queen Victoria “is liable to sud- 
den and severe attacks of nervous excitability, 
which often render it impossible for her to re- 
ceive visitors or to appear in public. The slight- 
est noise, such as a tap at the door, if suddenly 
made, will sometimes so shatter her Majesty's 
nerves as to render her for a while incapable of 
attending to any affairs, or ever carrying on any 
conversation. This nervous condition itis which 
causes sinister and alarming rumors to float 
about in society foreshadowing the possibility 
of the sovereign’s total seclusion from official 
life. Perhaps there is no present danger of any 
fatal termination to the malady from which the 
Queen suffers, and that thus far the reassuring 
paragraphs are right enough, but there are oth- 
er possibilities which people fear and don’t talk 
much about.”” Mr. M‘CartTuy says ‘‘ there is 
not much warm popular national attachment to 
the Queen. The vast majority of the people 
have no more of the old-fashioned sentiment of 
loyalty in them than the people of New York 
city.”” But she is universally believed to be a 
good woman, and there is no wish for a termi- 
nation ‘of her reign and the succession of her 
son. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue September statement of the public debt shows 
a reduction of $13,458,620 51 during that month. 

A Jewish congregation is forming in Chicago who 
will observe the first day of the week as their Sabbath, 
instead of Saturday. 

The official returns show that the vote just cast in 
California was the largest ever polled in the State. It 
is very nearly 120,000, The largest vote before this 
was for President, in 1860, when 118,840 were polled. 

The mackerel fishery has been a total failure this 
season. 

Acting on the advice of friends, Mr. J. H. Keyser, 
whose plumbing bills for the new Court-house and 
other county buildings for two years amounted to 
over $2,000,000, has assigned $600,000 to Mr. Jackson 
8. Schultz, in trust, to await the investigation of the 
charges against him. He denies their truth, and asserts 
that his signature to many of the vouchers wae forged. 

The Committee on Uniformity in the Usages of 
Public Worship, appointed by the Trienniai Episcopal 
Convention at New York in 1868, have reported to the 
Convention now in session at Baltimore in favor of in- 
stituting a canon of a decidedly Low-Charch character. 

Terrible fires are raging in Wisconain, destroying 
lives and ponperty. At the village of Pensaukie thirty 
people were burned to death. 

Chicago was visited on Saturday night, October 7, 
by a destructive fire, which swept away seversl entire 
blocks of buildings. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur agent of the British claims has issued a notice 
requesting claimants, subjects of Great Britain, to 
send in their statements. 

Victor Hugo recently wrote a letter to President 
Thiers, ap ing earnestly for executive clemency in 
the case of M. Henri Rochefort. M. Thiers, iu his re- 
ply, said that the Pardons Commission alone could 
modify the sentence of the military tribunal. The 
latest Intelligence is, his sentence has been commuted 
from imprisonment for life to banishment from French 
territory. 

Fifty thousand emigrants sailed from Liverpool dur- 
ing the last three months. 

manifesto from the ex-Emperor Napoleon on the 
subject of the French political situation is about to 
be issned. 

Professors in the University of Rome will hereafter 
be uired to take the oath of allegiance to Italy, or 
discontinue their functions. Twenty professors re- 
fuse to take the oath. 

The province of Khorassan, in Persia, which has 











suffe from famine, has been invaded by the Af- 
ghans, and 40,000 ple taken away into slavery. 
A meeting of fants in session at Darmstadt, 


Germany, has adopted resolutions that it is the inter- 
est of Germany to oppose the doctrine of infallibility 
as inimical to the sovereign of the state, and to sup- 
press the Jesuits. 

The Japanese government has abolished the order of 
the Daimios, reducing them to the level of the common 
people, and their territorial possessions. 
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THE NEW YORK SEAMEN’S 
EXCHANGE. 

Ir is from our commercial marine, and from 
those hardy sailors engaged in our fisheries, that 
our navy is supplied with its best materials, 
Every movement, therefore, which tends to the 
moral and mental elevation of sailors is of na- 
tional importance, and claims the sympathy of 
all good citizens. 

In our American metropolis an organized and 
well-conducted movement has resulted in the 
‘¢New York Seamen’s Association,” of which 
Captain C. C, Duncan is president, Mr. EL- 
woop WALTER, Vice-president ; Mr. Moszs S. 
Beacu, treasurer; and the Rev. S. H. Hatt, 
secretary. This association has been organized 
under a charter granted by the State Legislature. 
The mission of this organization is thus explain- 
ed in its published prospectus : 


The objects of this association shall be the moral, 
mental, and social improvement of seamen, to elevate 
their character and efficiency as a class, and to protect 
them from impositions and abuses at home and abroad. 

To build up such an organization of respectable sea- 
men as will command the respect of the com.nunity, 
enable ship-owners to protect themselves from the im- 

ozition of worthless and disorderly characters claim- 

ing to be seamen, but disgracing the name, and secure 
for their vessels reliable and efficient crews; while at 
the same time the seaman will be enabled to select 
good ships and good officers, and thus secure good 
treatment 

To accomplish these objects the following means 
are proposed : 

To provide an exchange, reading-room, library, and 
savings-bank which shall be open to all seamen on the 
payment of a small annual subscription. 

To issue certificates of membership, and of character 
and capacity. 

To assert and maintain perfect liberty in the selec- 
tion of boarding-houses, shipping-offices, and voyages. 

To refuse to pay or to receive “* bonus-money” for 
ships, or “ blood-money” for men, by which custom 
both ehip-owners and seamen are sufferers. 

'o supply vessels with crews without the interven- 
tion of any shipping-master should it become neces- 
sary. 

lo discourage the system of advanced wages as the 
source of many evils and but few benefits. 

To keep a record of the name, age, character, and 
capacity, so far as can be ascertained, of every mem- 
ber of this association ; also of the vessels in port, their 
class, owners or agents, and the voyages on which they 
are bound. 

To establish means by which seamen can receive aft- 
ernoon and evening lessons in the common English 
branches and navigation. 

To encourage and assist every sailor in his efforts to 

improve his character and to save his hard-earned 
money for the benefit of himself and his family, and 
on all suitable occasions to give him such advice 
and information as his circumstances may seem to re- 
quire. 
“It is proposed that a building suitable for the uses 
of the association, and one which shall at the same 
time prove attractive to those for whose benefit it is 
intentied and an ornament to the city, shall be erected 
withont unnecessary delay. 

The cost of such a building is estimated at about 
$100,000, and the arrangements of the institution are 
intended to be such as will afford the means for de- 
fraying the current expenses of the association, there- 
by making it self-sustaining. 

It is believed that such an object and such a plan 
need only to be known to meet with all the encour- 
agement and assistance which it is proposed to ask at 
the hands of a generous public. 









'The building referred to, and of which we give 
an illustration on this page, is the New York 
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NEW YORK SEAMEN’S EXCHANGE BUILDING. 


Seamen’s Exchange, fronting on Water and 
Cherry streets. ‘The plans for this edifice in- 
clude an exchange for the transaction of business 
in the interests of seamen, with library and read- 
ing-rooms and school-rooms ; also offices for an 
intelligence bureau and a savings-bank, besides 
a hall capable of accommodating one thousand 
persons for religious services, temperance meet- 
ings, lectures, concerts, etc. —the whole to be for 








SHANGHAIING SAILORS.—[Drawy sy Sor Ertinoe, Jon.] 


the four thousand sailors constantly in port what 
the Christian Association rooms are for the young 
men of our cities, an attractive and popular place 
of resort. It is contemplated that the Sunday 
evening services will be conducted by volunteers 
from the best of New York and Brooklyn clergy- 
men. Mr. Hook, of Boston, is now building 
the organ for this hall. The savings-bank is on 
the Cherry Street front, and was chartered by the 


\ 

[Ocroper 21, 187] 
State Legislature last winter. The size of 1) 
building is 121 by 51 feet; there will “ey we 
stories and a basement. _ 
Of the $100,000 which it is estimated wil] } 
the expense of the edifice, two-thirds are be ~ 
secured, and the balance, it is believed ae 
found as needed. a 
An appropriate supplement to our illus 
of the Exchange building is the effe 
characteristic picture on the same page, draw 
by Sor EytincE, Jun. It is hardly necess wy - 
explain to our readers that by % shanghaiing 
sailors” is meant the nefarious habit now ani 
hitherto so prevalent of kidnapping sailors aa 
taking them off while drunk to ships just aos 
tosail. Mr. Eyrrnce’s picture shows the oe 
sity for the existence of such an organiz ition od 
the Seamen’s Association. eee 
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THE SMITHFIELD MARTYRS’ 
MEMORIAL CHURCH. 


Tue Smithfield Martyrs’ Memorial Church in 
St. John Street, Clerkenwell, London, of which we 
give an illustration on page 981, is oneof the hand- 
somest structures of the kind in that metr: polis 
and in many particulars unique. The style of ar. 
chitecture is early Gothic, and the designs are 
by Mr. Bracknurne, F.S.A. Seventeen statues 
of the principal martyrs have been placed on the 
outside, together with five bass-reliefs of scenes 
of martyrdom, and medallions of Tyxpat. Wy; 
LIFFE, and others; and round the walls of the 
inside of the building are richly ornamented 
scrolls, in which are recorded the names, accusa 
tions, dates of death, and dying words of the 
sixty-six persons who were burned at Smith 
field. The new district to which the church js 
assigned has been taken from St. James's, Clerk- 
enwell, and contains a population of about eight 
thousand, many of whom are of the very poor- 
est. Hitherto Clerkenwell has contained only 
one church for a population of more than twen. 
ty-five thousand. The new church will afford 
accommodation for one thousand persons, half 
the seats to be free. The vicar-designate is the 
Rev. B. OswaLp SuHarp. ; 

Smithfield, which is.now in the heart of Lon- 
don, was once a favorite walk of the London citi- 
zens outside of the city walls. It may well becalled 
the Place of Martyrs. The first martyr burned 
here was Wiiu1aM Savrre, in the reign of 
Henry IV., 1401-2; the last was Bartuoto 
MEW Leg@at, March 11,1612. The site of the 
stake was discovered, in 1849, opposite the pa- 
tients’ entrance to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
near Duke Street. Here, in the reign of Mary 
(1553-58), two hundred and seventy-seven per- 
sons were burned to death. Boiling to death 
was sometimes inflicted in this place. Here 
Sir Wiii1am WALLACE was executed on the 
evening of St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1305. Here, 
in 1881, Wat Tyrer was met by King Ricu- 
arp IL., antl was stabbed by Sir W. Wat- 
worTH, the Mayor. Jack Cape assembled his 
fellow-rebels here in 1450. Royal jousts were 
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the announcement of the neatly expressed 
message to be read next produced no ef- 
fect on her. She walked to the window, 
and trifled impatiently with the flowers 
placed in it. Oscar looked in mild as- 
tonishment, first at me, then at the rector. 
Reverend Finch—listening thus far with 
the complimentary attention due to the 
correspondence of one young man of for- 
tune with another young man of fortune— 
interfered in Oscar's interests to sécure 
him a patient hearing. 

** My dear Lucilla, endeavor to control 
your restlessness. You interfere with our 
enjoyment of this interesting letter. I 
could wish to see fewer changes of place, 
my child, and a more undivided attention 
to what Oscar is reading to you.” 

**]T am not interested in what he is 
reading to me.” In the nervous irrita- 
tion which produced this ungracious an- 
swer she overthrew one of the flower- 
pots. Oscar set it up again for her with 
undiminished good temper. 
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**Not interested!” he exclaimed. 
** Wait a little. You haven't heard Nu- 
gent’s message yet. Listen to this! 
‘Present my best and kindest regards to 
the future Mrs, Oscar’ (dear fellow! ), 
‘and say that she has given me a new 
interest in hastening my return to En- 
gland.’ There! Isn't that prettily put ? 
Come, Lucilla! own that Nugent is worth 
listening to when he writes about you /”’ 

She turned toward him for the first 
time. The charm of the tone in which he 
spoke those words subdued her in spite of 
herself. 

**T am much obliged to your brother,” 
she answered, gently, ‘‘and very much 
ashamed of myself for what I said just 
now.” She stole her hand into his, and 
whispered, ‘* You are so fond of Nugent, 
I begin to be almost afraid there will be 
no love left for me.” 

Oscar was enchanted. ‘* Wait till you 
see him, and you will be as fond of him 
as Iam,” he said. ‘* Nugent is not like 
me. He fascinates people the moment 
they come in contact with him. Nobody 
can resist Nugent.” 

She still held his hand, with a perplex- 
ed and saddened face. ‘The admirable 
absence of any jealousy on his side—his 
large and generous confidence in her love 
for him—was just the rebuke to her that 
she could feel; just the rebuke also (in 
my opinion) that she had deserved. 

** Go on, Oscar,” said the rector, in his 
deepest notes ofencouragement. ‘‘What 
next, dear boy? what next ?” 

** Another interesting bit, of quite a 
new kind,” Oscar replied. ‘‘ There is a 
little mystery to stir us up on the last page 
of the letter. Nugent says: ‘I have be- 
come acquainted (here, in New York) 
with a very remarkable man, a German 
who has made a great deal of money in 
the United States, He proposes visiting 
England early in the present year; and 
he will write and let me know when he 
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held in this place by Epwarp III., and these 
sports were continued by Ricuarp II. and 
Heyry IV.; and here Bartholomew Fair was 
held down to 1853. 


_ {Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
Isil, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Libra- 
rian of Congress, at Washington. } 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 
THE TWIN BROTHER'S LETTER. 


lartie thinking what a storm he had raised, 
a innocent Oscar—paternally escorted by the 
rectot—followed us into the house, with his open 
‘etter in his hand, . 
oa Bing by certain signs visible in my rever- 
— I concluded that the announcemant 
a ee - Dubourg’s coming visit to Dimchurch 
es ed by the rest of us as heralding the ap- 
i Ts of a twin brother—was regarded by 
peed . » 48 promising the arrival of a twin for- 
catia Scar and Nugent shared the comfortable 
“c inheritance, Finch smelled money. 
a yourself,” I whispered to Lucilla 
mr ro Gentlemen followed us into the sitting- 
pel — Jealousy of his brother is childish 
br his Looe ere is room enough in his heart 
She —_ er as well as for you.” 
binch — Tepeated obstinately, with a vicious 
~r! a my arm, *T hate his brother!” 
‘. Dag and sit down by me,” said Oscar, ap- 
on i on the other side. ‘I want to 
we od agent's letter. It’s so interesting ! 
ly decked ae in it to you.” Too deep- 
tubmissien in his subject to notice the sullen 
with which she listened to him, he 
a chair, and began reading. ‘ The 
ma a... explained, “relate to Nugent’s 
coming to a ‘and, and to his delightful idea of 
he «ses « Stay with me at Browndown. Then 
ate Heal I found all your letters waiting 
: my return to New York, Need I tell 





You, y 
My dearest brother—’” 





Lucilla stopped him at those words by rising 
abruptly from her seat. 

** What is the matter ?” he asked. 

**T don’t like this chair!” 

Oscar got her another—an easy-chair this time 
—and returned to the letter. 

‘* “Need I tell you, my dearest brother, how 
deeply you have interested me by the announce- 
ment of your contemplated marriage? Your 
happiness is my happiness. I feel with you; I 
congratulate you; I long to see my future sis 
ter-in-law—’” 

Lucilla got up again. Oscar, in astonishment, 
asked what was wrong now. 

**T am not comfortable at this 
end of the room.” 

She walked to the other end of 
the room. Patient Oscar walked 
after her, with his precious letter in 
his hand. He offered her a third 
chair. She petulantly declined to 
take it, and selected another chair 
for herself. Oscar returned to the 
letter : 

‘** How melancholy, and a 
how interesting it is, to hear that 
she is blind! My sketches of 
American sg | ppened to be 
lying about in the room when | 
read your letter. The first thought 
that came to me on hearing of Miss 
Finch’s affliction was suggested b 
my sketches. I said to myself, 
‘*Sad! sad! my sister-in-law will 
never see my Works.” The true 
artist, Oscar, is a thinking of 
his Works. I shall bring back, let 
me tell you, some very remarkable 
studies for future pictures. They 
will not be so numerous, perhaps, 
as you may expect. I prefer to 
(rust to my intellectual perception 
of beauty rather than to mere la- 
borious transcripts from Nature. 
In certain moods of mine (speaking 
as an artist) Nature puts me out.’” 
There Oscar paused, and appealed 
tome. ‘* What writing!—eh? I 
always told you, Madame Prato- 
lungo, that Nugent was a genius. 
You see it now! Don’t get up, 
Lucilla, I am going on. There 
is a message to you in this part of 
the letter. So neatly expressed!” 

Lucilla persisted in getting up ; 








has arrived. I shall feel particular pleas- 
ure in presenting him to you and your 
future wife. It is quite possible that 
you may have special reason to congratulate 
yourselves on making his acquaintance, For 
the present no more of my new friend until 
we meet at Browndown.’—‘ Special reason to 
congratulate ourselves on making his acquaint- 
ance!’” repeated Oscar, folding up the letter. 
‘* Nugent never writes in that way without a 
reason for it. Who can the German gentleman 
be?” 
Mr. Finch suddenly lifted his head, and looked 
at Oscar with a certain appearance of alarm. 

** Your brother mentions that he has made his 
fortune in America,” said the reverend gentle- 
man. ‘I hope he is not connected with the 
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money market! He might infect Mr. Nugent 
with the spirit of reckless speculation which is, 
so to speak, the national sin of the United States, 
Your brother, having no doubt the same gener- 
ous disposition as yours—” 

“*A far finer disposition than mine, Mr. 
Finch,” interposed Oscar. 

** Possessed, like you, of the gifts of fortune,” 
proceeded the rector, with mounting enthusiasm. 

** Once possessed of them,” said Oscar. ‘* Far 
from being overburdened with the gifts of for- 
tune now!” 

** What!!!” cried Mr Finch, with a start of 
consternation. 

‘* Nugent has run through his fortune,” pro- 
ceeded Oscar, quite composedly. ‘‘I lent him 
the money to go to America. My brother is a 
genius, Mr. Finch. When did you ever hear of 
a genius who could keep within limits? Nugent 
is not content to live in my humble way. He 
has the tastes of a prince—money is nothing to 
him, It doesn’t matter. He will make a new 
fortune out of his pictures; and, in the mean 
time, you know, I can always Jend him some- 
thing to go on with.” 

Mr. Finch rose from his seat with the air of a 
man whose just anticipations have not been re- 
alized—whose innocent confidence has been scan- 
dalously betrayed. Here was a prospect! An- 
other person in perpetual want of money going 
to settle under the shadow of the rectory! An- 
other man likely to borrow of Oscar—and that 
man his brother! 

**T fail to take your light view of your broth- 
er’s extravagance,” said the rector, addressing 
Oscar with his loftiest severity of manner, at the 
door. ‘I deplore and reprehend Mr, Nugent's 
misuse of the bounty bestowed on him by an all- 
wise Providence. You will do well to consider 
before you encourage your brother's extraya- 
gance by lending him money. What does the 
great poet of humanity say of lenders? ‘The 
Bard of Avon tells us that ‘loan oft loses both 
itself and friend,’ Lay that noble line to heart, 
Oscar! Lucilla, be on your guard against that 
restlessness which I have already had occasion 
to reprove. I find I must leave you, Madame 
Pratolungo. I had forgotten my parish daties. 
My parish duties are waiting for me. Good 
day! good-day !” 

He looked round on us all three, in turn, with 
a very sour face, and walked out. ‘‘ Surely,” I 
thought to myself, ‘‘this brother of Oscar's is 
not beginning well! First the daughter takes 
offense at him, and now the father follows her 
example. Even on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, Mr. Nugent Dubourg exercises a malignant 
influence, and disturbs the family tranquillity be- 
fore he has shown his nose in the house !” 


Nothing more that is worth recording hap- 
pened on that day. We had a very dull even- 
ing. Lucilla was out of spirits. As for me, I 
had not yet had time to accustom myself to the 
shocking spectacle of Oscar's discolored face, I 
was serious and silent. You would never have 
guessed me to be a Frenchwoman, if you had 
seen me for the first time on the occasion of my 
return to the rectory. 

The next day a small domestic event hap- 
pened which must be chronicled in this place. 

Our Dimchurch doctor, always dissatisfied with 
his position in an obscure country place, had ob- 
tained an appointment in India which offered 
great professional advantages to an ambitious 
man. He called to take leave of us on his de- 
parture. I found an opportunity of speaking to 
him about Oscar. He entirely agreed with me 
that the attempt to keep the change produced in 
his former patient by the Nitrate of Silver from 
Lucilla’s knowledge was simply absurd. It would 
come to her ears, he said, before many days 
were over our heads. With that prediction, ad- 
dressed to my private ear, he left us. The re- 
moval of him from the scene was, you will please 
to bear in mind, the removal of an important 
local witness to the medical treatment of Oscar, 
and was, as such, an incident with a bearing of 
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its own on the future, which claims a place for it 
in the present narrative. 

‘Two more days passed, and nothing happened. 
On the morning of the third day the doctor’s 
prophecy was all but fulfilled through the me- 
dium of the wandering Arab of the family, our 
funny little Jicks. 

While Lucilla and I were strolling about the 
garden with Oscar, the child suddenly darted out 
on us from behind a tree, and, seizing Oscar 
round the legs, hailed him affectionately at the 
top of her voice as ‘*The Blue Man!” Lucilla 
instantly stopped, and said, ‘* Who do you call 
‘The Blue Man?’” Jicks answered, boldly, 
“Oscar.” Lucilla caught the child up in her 
arms. ‘*Why do you call Oscar ‘The Blue 
Man ?’” she asked. Jicks pointed to Oscar’s 
face, and then, remembering Lucilla’s blindness, 
appealed tome. ‘* You tell her,” said Jicks, in 
high glee. Oscar seized my hand, and looked at 
me imploringly. I determined not to interfere. 
It was bad enough to remain passive, and to let 
her be kept in the dark. Actively, I was re- 
solved to take no part in deceiving her. Her 
color rose; she put Jicks down on the ground. 
** Are you both damb?” she asked. “‘ Oscar, I 
insist on knowing it—how have you got the 
nickname of ‘The Blue Man?’” Left helpless, 
Oscar (to my disgust) took refuge in a lie—and, 
worse still, a clumsy lie. He declared that he 
had got his nickname in the nursery, at the time 
of Lucilla’s absence in London, by one day paint- 
ing his face in the character of Blue-beard to 
amuse the children! If Lucilla had felt the faint- 
est suspicion of the truth, blind as she was, she 
must now have discovered it. As things were, 
Oscar annoyed and irritated her. I could see 
that it cost her a struggle to suppress something 
like a feeling of contempt for him. ‘* Amuse 
the children, the next time, in some other way,” 
she said. * Though I can’t see you, still I don’t 
like to hear of your disfiguring your face by paint- 
ing it blue.” With that answer she walked away 
a little by herself, evidently disappointed in her 
betrothed husband for the first time in her expe- 
rience of him. 

He cast another imploring look at me. ‘‘ Did 
you hear what she said about my face?” he 
whispered. 

‘*You have lost an excellent opportunity of 
speaking out,” I answered. ‘‘I believe you will 
bitterly regret the folly and the cruelty of de- 
ceiving her.” 

He shook his head, with the immovable ob- 
stinacy of a weak man. 

** Nugent doesn’t think as you do,” he said, 
handing me the letter. ‘* Read that bit there— 
now Lucilla ‘is out of hearing.” 

The paragraph to which he pointed only con- 
tained these lines: ‘* Your last letter relieves my 
anxiety about your health. I entirely agree with 
you that any personal sacrifice which cures you 
of those horrible attacks isa sacrifice wisely 
made. As to your keeping the change a secret 
from the young lady, I can only say that I sup- 
pose you know best how to act in this emergency. 
I will abstain from forming any opinion of my 
own until we meet.” 

I handed Oscar back the letter. 

‘* There is no very warm approval there of the 
course you are taking,” I said. ‘‘ The only dif- 
ference between your brother and me is that he 
suspends his opinion, and that I express mine.” 

**T have no fear of my brother,” Oscar an- 
swered. ‘* Nugent will feel for me and under- 
stand me when he comes to Browndown. In 
the mean time this shall not happen again.” 

He stooped over Jicks. The child, while we 
were talking, had laid herself down luxuriously 
on the grass, and was singing to herself little 
snatches of a nursery song. Oscar pulled her up 
on her legs rather roughly. He was out of tem- 
per with her, as well as with himself. 

‘* What are you going to do?” I asked. 

**T am going to see Mr. Finch,” he answered, 
*fand to have Jicks kept for the future out of 
Lucilla’s garden.” 

** Does Mr. Finch approve of your silence ?” 

**Mr. Finch, Madame Pratolungo, leaves me 
to decide on a matter which concerns nobody 
but Lucilla and myself.” 

After that reply there was an end of all further 
remonstrance from me, as a matter of course. 
Oscar walked off with his prisoner to the house. 
Jicks trotted along by his side, unconscious of 
the mischief she had done, singing another verse 
of the nursery song. I rejoined Lucilla, with 
my mind made up as to the line of conduct I 
should adopt in the future. If Oscar did suc- 
ceed in keeping the truth concealed from her, I 
was positively resolved, come what might of it, 
to enlighten her, before they were married, with 
my own lips. What! after pledging myself to 
keep the secret? Yes. Perish the promise that 
mukes me false to a person whom [I love! I 
despise such promises from the bottom of my 
heart. 

‘Two more days slipped by—and then a tele- 
gram found its way to Browndown. Oscar came 
running to us, at the rectory, with his news. 
Nugent had landed at Liverpool. Oscar was to 
expect him at Dimchurch on the next day. 





CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 
HE SETS US ALL RIGHT. 


i HAVE thus far quite inadvertently omitted to 
mention one of the prominent virtues of Rever- 
end Finch. He was an accomplished master of 
that particular form of human persecution which 
is called reading aloud; and he inflicted his ac- 
complishment on his family circle at every avail- 
able opportunity. Of what we suffered on these 
occasions I shall say nothing. Let it be enough 
to mention that the rector thoroughly enjoyed 
the pleasure of hearing his own magnificent voice. 

There was no escaping Mr. Finch when the 
rage for “reading” seizedonhim. Now on one 


. 








pretense, and now on another, he descended on 
us unfortunate women, book in hand, seated us 
at one end of the room, placed himself at the 
other, opened his dreadful mouth, and fired 
words at us, like shots at a target, by the hour 
together. Sometimes he gave us poetical read- 
ings from Shakspeare or Milton ; and sometimes 
Parliamentary speeches by Burke or Sheridan. 
Read what he might, he made such a noise and 
such a fuss over it—he put his own individuality 
so prominently in the foremost place, and he kept 
the pdets or the orators whom he was supposed 
to be interpreting so far in the background—that 
they lost every trace of character of their own, 
and became one and all perfectly intolerable re- 
flections of Mr. Finch. I date my first unhappy 
doubts of the supreme excellence of Shakspeare’s 
poetry from the rector’s readings; and I attribute 
to the same ‘exasperating cause my implacable 
hostility (on every question of the time) to the 
policy of Mr. Burke. 

On the evening when Nugent Dubourg was ex- 
pected at Browndown—and when we particular- 
ly wanted to be left alone to dress ourselves, and 
to gossip by anticipation about the expected vis- 
itor—Mr. Finch was seized with one of his peri- 
odical rages for firing off words at his family aft- 
er tea. He selected “‘ Hamlet” as the medium 
for exhibiting his voice on this occasion ; and he 
declared, as the principle motive for taking his 
elocutionary exercise, that the object he espe- 
cially had in view was the benefit of poor Me. 

‘* My good creature, I accidentally heard you 
reading to Lucilla the other day. It was very 
nice, as far as it went—very nice indeed. But 
you will allow me—as a person, Madame Prato- 
lungo, possessing considerable practice in the art 
of reading aloud—to observe that you might be 
benefited by a hint or two. I will give you a few 
ideas. (Mrs. Finch! I propose giving Madame 
Pratolungo a few ideas.) Pay particular atten- 
tion, if you please, to the Pauses, and to the man- 
agement of the Voice at the end of the lines. 
Lucilla, my child, you are interested in this. 
The perfecting of Madame Pratolungo is a mat- 
ter of considerable importance to you. Don't go 
away.” 

Lucilla and I happened, on that evening, to be 
guests at the rectory table. It was one of the 
regular occasions on which we left our own side 
of the house, and joined the family at (what Mr. 
Finch called) ‘‘ the pastor’s evening meal.” He 
had got his wife; he had got his eldest daughter ; 
he had got your humble servant. A horrid smile 
of enjoyment overspread the reverend gentleman’s 
face as he surveyed us from the opposite end of 
the room, and opened his vocal fire on his audi- 
ence of three. 

*** Hamlet :’ Act the First; Scene the First. 
Elsinore. A Platform before the Castle. Fran- 
cisco on his post” (Mr. Finch). ‘‘ Enter to 
him Bernardo” (Mr. Finch). ‘* Who’s there?” 
‘* Nay, answer me: stand, and unfold yourself.” 
(Mrs. Finch unfolds herself—she suckles the 
baby, and tries to look as if she was having an 
intellectual treat.) Francisco and Bernardo con- 
verse in bass—Boom-boom-boom, ‘‘ Enter Ho- 
ratio and Marcellus” (Mr. Finch and Mr. Finch). 
‘*Stand, ho! Whoisthere?” ‘‘ Friends to this 
ground.” ‘* And liegemen to the Dane.” (Ma- 
dame Pratolungo begins to feel the elocutionary 
exposition of Shakspeare, where she always feels 
it, in herlegs. She tries to sit still on her chair. 
Useless! She is suffering under the malady 
known to her by bitter experience of Mr. Finch, 
as the Hamlet-Fidgets.) Bernardo and Fran- 
cisco, Horatio and Marcellus, converse—Boom- 
boom-boom. ‘‘Enter Ghost of Hamlet’s Fa- 
ther.” Mr. Finch makes an awful pause. In 
the supernatural silence we can hear the baby 
sucking. Mrs. Finch enjoys her intellectual treat. 
Madame Pratolungo fidgets. Lucilla catches 
the infection, and fidgets too. Marcellus-Finch 
goeson. ‘‘ Thou art a scholar, speak to it, Ho- 
ratio.” Bernardo-Finch backs him: ‘‘ Looks it 
not like the King? Mark it, Horatio.” Lucil- 
la-Finch inserts herself in the dialogue: ‘* Papa, 
I am very sorry; I have had a nervous headache 
all day; please excuse me if I take a turn in the 
garden.” The rector makes another awful pause, 
and glares at his daughter. (Exit Lucilla.) 
Horatio looks at the Ghost, and takes up the di- 
alogue: ‘* Most like; it harrows me”—Boom- 
boom-boom. The baby is satiated. Mrs. Finch 
wants her handkerchief. Madame Pratolungo 
seizes the opportunity of moving her distracted 
legs, and finds the dkerchief. Mr. Finch 
pauses—glares—goes on again—reaches the sec- 
ond scene. ‘Enter the King, Queen, Hamlet, 
Polonius, Laertes, Voltimand, Cornelius, and 
Lords Attendant.” All Mr. Finch! Oh, my legs! 
my legs! all Mr. Finch, and Boom-boom-boom. 
Third scene. ‘‘Enter Laertes and Ophelia.” 
(Both Rectors of Dimchurch; both with deep 
bass voices ; both about five feet high, pitted with 
the small-pox, and adorned round the neck with 
dingy white cravats.) Mr. Finch goes on and 
on and on. Mrs. Finch and the baby simulta- 
neously close their eyes in slumber. Madame 
Pratolungo suffers such tortures of restlessness 
in her lower limbs that she longs for a skilled 
surgeon to take out his knife and deliver her from 
her own legs. Mr, Finch advances in deeper 
and deeper bass, in keener and keener enjoy- 
ment, to the Fourth Scene. ( “‘ Enter Hamlet, 
Horatio, and Marcellus.”) Mercy! what do I 
hear? Is reliefapproaching to us from the world 
outside? Are there footstepsin the hall? Yes! 
Mrs. Finch opens her eyes; Mrs. Finch hears 
the footsteps, and rejoices in them asI do. Rev- 
erend Hamlet hears nothing but his own voice. 
He begins the scene: ‘* The air bites shrewdly ; 
it is very cold.” The door opens. The rector 
feels a gust of air, dramatically appropriate, just 
at the right moment. He looks round. If it is 
a servant, let that domestic person tremble! No 
—not a servant. Guests—heavens be prai 
guests. Welcome, gentl wel ! No 
more Hamlet to-night, thanks to You. Enter 











two Characters who must be instantly attended 
to—Mr. Oscar Dubourg, introducing his twin 
brother from America, Mr. Nugent Dubourg. 


Astonishment at the extraordinary resemblance 
between them was the one impression felt by all 
three of us as the brothers entered the room. 

Exactly alike in their height, in their walk, in 
their features, and in their voices. Both with 
the same colored hair and the same beardless 
faces. Oscar’s smile exactly reflected on Nu- 
gent’s lips. Oscar’s odd little semi-foreign tricks 
of gesticulation with his hands, exactly repro- 
duced in the hands of Nugent. And, to crown 
it all, there was the complexion which Oscar had 
lost forever ( just a shade darker perhaps) found 
again on Nugent’s cheeks! The one difference 
which made it possible to distinguish between 
them, at the moment when they first appeared 
together in the room, was also the one difference 
which Lucilla was physically incapable of detect- 
ing—the terrible contrast, of color between the 
brother who bore the blue disfigurement of the 
drug, and the brother who was left as Nature had 
made him. : 

** Delighted to make your acquaintance, Mrs. 
Finch. I have long wished for this pleasure. 
Thank you, Mr. Finch, for all your kindness to 
my brother. Madame Pratolungo, I presume? 
Permit me to shake hands. It is needless to 
~ I have heard of your illustrious husband. 
Aha! here’s a baby. Yours, Mrs. Finch? Girl 
or boy, ma’am? A fine child—if a bachelor may 
be allowed to pronounce an opinion. Tweet— 
tweet—tweet !” 

He chirruped to the baby as if he had been 
a family man, and snapped his fingers gayly. 
Poor Oscar’s blue face turned in silent triumph 
toward me. ‘What did I tell you?” his look 
asked. ‘‘ Did I not say Nugent fascinated eve 
body at first sight?” Most true. An irresisti- 
ble man. So utterly different in his manner 
from Oscar, except when he was in repose, and 
yet so like Oscar in other respects. I can only 
describe him as his brother completed. He had 
the pleasant, lively flow of spirits, the easy, win- 
ning, gentleman-like confidence in himself which 
Oscar wanted ; and then what excellent taste he 
possessed! He liked children; he respected the 
memory of r: glorious Pratolungo! In half a 
minute from the time when he entered the room, 
Nugent Dubourg had won Mrs. Finch’s heart 
and mine. 

He turned from the baby to Mr. Finch, and 
pointed to the open Skakspeare on the table. 

** You were reading to the ladies?” he said. 
‘*T am afraid we have interrupted you.” 

** Don’t mention it,” said the rector, with his 
loftiest politeness. ‘‘ Another time will do. It 
is a habit of mine, Mr. Nugent, to read aloud in 
my family circle. As a clergyman and a lover 
of poetry (in both capacities) I have long culti- 
vated the art of elocution—” 

‘* My dear Sir, excuse me: you have cultivated 
it all wrong!” 

Mr. Finch paused, thunderstrack. A man in 
his presence presuming to have an opinion of his 
own! a man in the rectory parlor capable of in- 
terrupting the rector in the middle of a sentence! 
guilty of the insane audacity of telling him, as a 
reader, with Shakspeare open before them, that 
he read wrong! 

**Oh, we heard you as we came in!” proceed- 
ed Nugent, with the most undiminished confi- 
dence, expressed in the most gentleman-like man- 
ner. ‘*You read it like this.” He took up 
‘* Hamlet,” and read the opening line of the 
Fourth Scene (‘*'The air bites shrewdly; it is 
very cold”) with an irresistibly accurate imita- 
tion of Mr. Finch. ‘*That’s not the way Ham- 
let would speak. No man in his position would 
remark that it was very cold in that bow-wow 
manner. What is Shakspeare before all things? 
True to nature—always true to nature. What 
condition is Hamlet in when he is expecting to 
see the Ghost? He is nervous, and he feels the 
cold. Let him show it naturally; let him speak 
as any other man would speak under the circum- 
stances. Look here! Quick and quiet—like 
this: ‘The air bites shrewdly’—there Hamlet 
stops and shivers—pur-rer-rer! ‘it is very cold.’ 
There! That’s the way to read Shakspeare.” 

Mr. Finch lifted his head into the air as high 
as it could possibly go, and brought the flat of 
his hand down with a solemn and sounding 
smack on the open book. 

‘* Allow me to say, Sir—” he began. 

Nugent stopped him again, more good-humor- 
edly than ever. 

**You don't agree with me? Allright. Quite 
useless to dispute about it. I don’t know what 
you may be. Jam the most opinionated man in 
existence. Sheer waste of time, my dear Sir, to 
attempt convincing Me. Now just look at that 
child!” Here Mr. Nugent Dubourg’s attention 
was suddenly attracted by the baby. He twisted 
round on his heel, and addressed Mrs. Finch. 
**T take the liberty of saying, ma’am, that a 
more senseless dress doesn’t exist than the dress 
that is put in this country on infants of tender 
years. What are the three main functions which 
that child—that charming child of yours—per- 
forms? He sucks, he sleeps, and he grows. At 
the present moment he isn’t sucking, he isn’t 
sleeping—he is growing with all his might. Un- 
der those interesting cireumstances what does he 
want todo? To move his limbs freely in every 
direction. You let him swing his arms to his 
heart’s content, and you deny him freedom to 
kick his legs. You clothe him in a dress three 
times as long as himself. He tries to throw his 
legs up in the air as he throws his arms, and he 
can't do it. There is his senseless long dress en- 
tangling itself in his toes, and making an effort 
of what Nature intended to be a luxury. Can 
any thing be more absurd? What are mothers 
about? Why don’t they think for themselves ? 
Take my advice—short petticoats, Mrs. Finch. 
Liberty, glorious liberty, for my ypung friend's 
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legs! Room, heaps of room, for t 
tyr’s toes!” 


attempt to assert his dignity— e 
sisteal attemes this ung ‘Y—8 ponderously sa. 

‘In offering your advice to my w; 
Nugent,” said the rector, ** you must ea 
to remark that it would have had more pract; 

+e: . practical 
force if it had been the advice of a married 
I beg to remind you—” man. 

**You beg to remind me that it i “ 
of a bachelor? Oh, come! thet pte og whee rs 
at this time of day. Dr. Johnson settled that 
argument at once and forever a century sine 
2 Sir,” he said to ew of your way of think, 
ing, “you may scold your carpenter wi, 
made a bad table, though ven ont ae a 
yourself.’ I say to you, *Mr. Finch, you may 
point out a defect ina baby's petticoats, though 
you haven't got a baby yourself!’ Doesn't os 
satisfy you? Allright. Take another illustra- 
tion. Look at your room here. I can see in the 
twinkling of an eye that it’s badly lit. You have 
only got one window ; you ought to have two 
Is it necessary to be a practical builder to discoy. 
erthat? Absurd! Are you satisfied now? No! 
Take another illustration. What's this printed 
paper here on the chimney-piece? Assessed 
taxes. Ha! Assessed taxes willdo. You're not 
in the House of Commons; you're not Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer; but haven't you an opin- 
ion of your own about taxation in spite of that? 
Must you and I be in Parliament before we can 
presume to see that the feeble old British Con. 
stitution is at its last gasp ?” 

“‘ And the vigorous young Republic drawing 
its first breath of life!” I burst in, introducing 
the Pratolungo programme (as my way is) at ev- 
ery available opportunity. . 

Nugent Dubourg instantly wheeled round in 
my direction, and set me right on my subject, just 
as he had set the rector right on reading ‘‘ Ham- 
let,” and Mrs. Finch right on clothing babies. 

“* Not a bit of it!” he pronounced, positively. 
‘The ‘ young Republic’ is the rickety child of 
the political family. Give him up, ma'am. You 
will never make a man of him.” 

I tried to assert myself as the rector had tried 
before me—with precisely the same result. I 
appealed indignantly to the authority of my il- 
lustrious husband. 

** Doctor Pratolungo—” I began. 

**Was an honest man,” interposed Nugent 
Dubourg. ‘‘I am an advanced Liberal myself; 
T respect him. But he was quite wrong. All 
sincere republicans make the same mistake. 
They believe in the existence of public spirit in 
Europe. Amiable delusion! Public spirit is 
dead in Europe. Public spirit is the generous 
emotion of young nations, of new peoples. In 
selfish old Europe private interest has taken its 
place. When your husband preached the repub- 
lic, on what ground did he put it? On the 
ground that the republic was going to elevate 
the nation. Pooh! Ask me to accept the re- 
public on the ground that I elevate Myself—and, 
supposing you can prove it, I will listen to you. 
If you are ever to set republican institutions go- 
ing in the Old World—there is the only motive 
power that will do it!” 

I was indignant at such sentiments. ‘‘ My 
glorious husband—” I began, again. 

“Would have died rather than appeal to the 
meanest instincts of his fellow-creatures. Just 
so! There was his mistake. That's why he 
never could make any thing of the republic. 
That's why the republic is the rickety child of 
the political family. Quod erat demonstrandum, 
said Nugent Dubourg, finishing me off with « 
pleasant smile, and an easy indicative gesture of 
the hand which said, ‘* Now I have settled these 
three people in succession, I am equally well sat- 
isfied with myself—and with them!’ 

His smile was irresistible. Bent as I was on 
disputing the degrading conclusions at which he 

arrived, I really had not fire enough in me 
at the moment to feed my own indignation. As 
to Reverend Finch, he sat silently swelling 1" 
corner; digesting as he best might the pes 
ery that there was another man in the world, 
besides the Rector of Dimchurch, with an ex- 
cellent opinion of himself, and with perfectly u"- 
assailable confidence and fluency in —? 
it. In the momentary silence that now follow ~ 
Oscar got his first opportunity of speaking. his 
had, thus far, been quite content to admire his 
clever brother. "He now advanced to me, a0 
asked what had become of Lucilla. 4 

“The servant told me she was here,” he salt: 
‘‘T am so anxious to introduce her to se is 

Nugent put his arm affectionately rou") 
brother’s neck, and gave him 4 hug. 
old boy! I am just as anxious as you | said 

“ Lucilla went out a little while since, °°" 
‘to take a turn in the garden.’ 

“I'll go and find = Oscar. 
ugent. I'll bring her in. 
nite jet the room. Before he could — 
door one of the servants appeared, el 
Mrs. Finch’s private ear on some MyS” 

A ‘f t facetiously 
domestic emergency. Nugen clear her 
treated her, as she passed him, to hee ier 
mind of prejudice, and consider the Wir. Finch 


i i its own merits. z 
infant petticoats on its 7 ‘reference to the sub- 


++ Wait 


‘When you are a marr erely 

” id the rector, sev AB} : ir 
— honed a management of an infant 12 
its mother’s hands.” 4 ved Nu- 
; “There's another mistake! remarked : 
gent, following him, with unabated ss nother 
to the door. *‘A married mans iad ends with 
man as a husband, always begins a0 


hat infant mar- 
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= . imself.” He turned to me as the 
his idea of ys Finch. ‘* Now we are alone, 


door clo ” he said, ‘‘ I want to speak 
ratolungo, he said, r pea 

a at Miss Finch. There is an oppor- 

om Oscar's letter only 


‘ he comes 1n. n 
a phen ae was blind. I am naturally in- 
aa sted in every thing that relates to my broth- 
peri rene wife. 1 am particularly interested 
y ot this affliction of hers. May I ask how 
Jong she has been blind ? " at 

“Since she was @ year old, I replied. 

“ Through aD accident ? 

‘*No.” : h 

«After a fever? or & disease of any other 
= began to feel a little surprised at his enter- 
ing into these medical details. : i 

‘«] never heard that it was through a fever or 
other illness,” I said. **So far as I know, the 
blindness came on unexpectedly, from some cause 
that did not express itself to the people about 
ie oe “his chair confidentially nearer to 
mine. “How old is she ?” he asked. ; 
| began to feel more than a Kittle surprised, 
and I showed it, I suppose, on telling him La- 
ae hy are now,” he explained, ‘‘ there 
are reasons which make me hesitate to enter on 
the question of Miss Finch’s blindness either 
with my brother or with any members of the 
family. I must wait to speak about it to them 
until I can speak to good practical purpose. 
There is no harm in my starting the subject with 

ou. When she first lost her sight, no means 
of restoring it were left untried, of course ? ; 

“| should suppose not,” I replied. **Tt’s so 
long since, I have never asked.” 

“So long since,” he repeated; and then con- 

jdered for a moment. } 
7 His reflections ended in a last question : 

“She is resigned, I suppose—and every body 
about her is resigned—to the idea of her being 
hopelessly blind for life 7 . 

Instead of answering him, I put a question on 
my side. My heart was beginning to beat rap- 
idly, without my knowing why. — 

“Mr. Nugent Dubourg,” I said, “ what have 
you got in your mind about Lacilla ?” 

” «Madame Pratolungo,” he replied, ‘‘I have 

got something in my mind which was put into it 

by a friend of mine whom I met in America.” 
“<The friend you mentioned in your letter to 

your brother ?” 

" “The same.” 

“The German gentleman whom you propose 
to introduce to Oscar and Lucilla ?” 

“Fas. 

“ May I ask who he is ?” 

Nugent Dubourg looked at me attentively, 
considered with himself for the second time, and 
answered in these words : 

“He is the greatest living authority and the 
greatest living operator in diseases of the eye.” 

The idea in his mind burst its way into my 
mind in a moment, 

“ Gracious God !” I exclaimed, “‘ are you mad 
enough to suppose that Lucilla’s sight can be 
restored, after a blindness of one-and-twenty 
years ?” 

He suddenly held up his hand, in sign to me 
to be silent. 

At the same moment the door opened, and 
Lucilla (followed by Oscar) entered the room. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Fortunate is that family whose milkman is honest, 
and supplies an unadulterated article. The temptation 
to water milk begins with the farmers who own the 
cows. A quart or two added to each can of milk does 
hot so greatly alter the general appearance of the 
Whole. Then, ou its way to the city, whatever cream 
rises is frequently skimmed off and sold separately. 
Dealers do not usually pretend to supply their custom- 
ers with cream, but the milk is so blue and watery 
that it seems unfit for coffee; so cream is ordered at 
four or five times the price of milk. Sometimes this 
is skimmed from milk sold afterward as good, pure 
milk; sometimes it is manufactured from condensed 
milk; and sometimes, we are glad to say—though the 
cases are rare, we fear—the cream is genuine, and ob- 
tained in a legitimate manner. True, it is not such an 
article 48 used to appear on the tables of well-to-do 
farmers in olden times: they would have called it only 
rich milk. But it is an improvement on the milk “of 
the period.” If drivers find their supply running 
short, it is easy, they think, to add a little water to 
make it “hold out.” Thus families are robbed, and 
children more than robbed—they are often starved. 
The remedy of this evil is, to a great extent, in the 
hands of the consumers, If your milkman will not 
bring you good article, try another dealer; try a 
third, and a fourth, until you obtain what you want. 
Of course this is some trouble; but if people gener- 
ally would take this trouble for a while, there would 
be an abundance of good, pure milk in the market. 
The quality of articles usually found in a market indi. 
“ales what quality is ordinarily demanded; or, at least, 
‘at with which the customers are satisfied. 





Florence, Naples, and Milan are favorable places for 
«rican students of music. Many who have acquired 
* public reputation have been wholly or partially in- 
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mitted, ee applications, but all could not be ad- 
day, but who k 
‘study enthusiastically, 
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recently making 


Tesearches at Hell Gate made aleo a cu- 


of rock b 
beat of the Ow Of his hammer, out from the 


solid mass came a sprightly spider. He 








did not seem in any wise shocked at his sudden release 
from his dark prison, but apparently delighted, and be- 
gan to run away as fast as ever he could. The geolo- 
gist, however, had no notion of losing such a prize, 
and impaled him on a pin. The spider had better have 
remained in his rocky dungeon. 


A fortunate farmer of Paynesville, Missouri, gather- 
ed from one apple-tree this year fifty-five thousand 
apples, which made forty-five bushels. One apple 
from this prolific tree weighed twenty-one and a half 
ounces, 





One hundred thousand francs have been offered as a 
prize by the French Academy of Sciences for an effect- 
ual remedy against cholera. Essays on the subject 
are pouring in with great rapidity. 





The American Musical Fund Society, lacking money 
for its benevolent work, proposes to give an annual 
subscription concert, chiefly using the best music com- 
posed in the United States. In order to secure the 
best music, it offers seven prizes for the best songs, 
solos, symphonies, etc., which may be sent in. The 
programmes of the annual concerts will be made up 
largely from the compositions selected by competent 
judges. 

There are now about five hundred looms in Dublin 
engaged in the manufacture of Irish poplin. Not 
more than half a dozen manufacturers are engaged in 
the trade, which, though prosperous, is circumscribed. 
No similar material] presents the same exquisitely fine 
texture as Irish poplin, which is due largely to the 
fact that manufacturers use only the very finest ma- 
terials. The bright, rich colors of the fabric are said 
to be produced by the quality of the water used in dye- 
ing. A great stimulus was given to the Irish poplin 
trade by her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
wearing a poplin which was specially manufactured 
for her for the occasion of her entry into London. 
The good effects produced by this graceful act of con- 
sideration have ever since been experienced in a very 
gratifying way. It is the fact that for years there has 
not been an Irish poplin weaver unemployed. The 
Princess Louise, on her wedding tour, wore a shining 
traveling dress, woven by Irish hands on the banks of 
the Liffey. Pim’s poplin factory is the largest in Dub- 
lin, its trade being for the greater part wholesale. 
Two hundred and fifty weavers are constantly em- 
ployed, as well as thirty dyers, fifty-six silk winders, 
and many assistants. 








Balloon accidents are becéming frightfully com- 
mon. One occurred lately at Paoli, Indiana, which 
thrilled the spectators with horror. While the aero- 
nauts were getting into the car the ropes gave way, 
and the balloon shot up with great velocity. One of 
the two voyagers let go, and fell to the earth unin- 
jured; bat the other clung to the ropes until a height 
of about a mile or more had been reached, when he 
too let go his hold. His descent was frightful. Strik- 
ing the earth, his head was mashed into an indistin- 
guishable mass, and the body was crushed and bruised 
horribly. The body made a kole in the ground eight 
inches deep, and rebounded four feet from where it 
struck. The wife and children of the unfortunate 
aeronaut were horrified witnesses of this scene. 





Sheridan Knowles was a most eccentric individual, 
and many amusing anecdotes are related of him. On 
one occasion an opera was produced at Covent Garden, 
the story of which turned upon the love of a young 
count for a gypsy girl, whom he subsequently deserts 
for a lady of rank and fortune; and in the second act 
there was a féte in the gardens of the count’s chateau 
in honor of the bride elect. Mr. Binge, who played 
the count, was seated in an arbor near to one of the 
wings, witnessing a ballet. Knowles, who had been in 
front during the previous part of the opera, came be- 
hind the scenes, and, advancing as near as he could to 
Binge without being in sight of the audience, called 
to him in a loud whisper, “ Binge!” Binge looked 
over his shoulder. “ Well, what is it?” ‘Tell me. 
Do you marry the poor gypsy, after all?” “Yes,” an- 
swered Binge, impatiently, stretching his arm out be- 
hind him, and making signs with it for Knowles to 
keep back. Knowles caught his hand, pressed it fer- 
vently, and exclaimed, “God bless you! You are a 


good fellow !” 


Table etiquette should be founded in common-sense, 
though it is not always so. Certain articles of food 
can not be thoroughly enjoyed if eaten with the use of 
knife, fork, or spoon. Hence good usage has sanc- 
tioned the use of the fingers in certain cases. While 
our ideas of propriety would be shocked at seeing one 
take the bone of a beefsteak or a mutton-chop in his 
fingers, we are not at all horrified when the little bones 
of a bird are treated in that way, since the meat can 
only be obtained easily and enjoyed thoroughly by 
picking them. It is much the same with green corn. 
Though gnawing the corn from the cob is not an ele- 
gant operation for an outside spectator to witness, it 
is very satisfactory to the individual most interested. 
Indeed, so generally is it conceded that corn may be 
eaten from the cob, that silversmiths now make silver 
handles, which are to be thrust into the large end of 
the cob, and allow it to be held without soiling the 
fingers. 





—_———_ 


Among the numerous remedies proposed for pre- 
venting boiler explosions, only one seems to be abso- 
lutely safe—that is, to fill the boilers with ice-water, 
and set them in a cool place. 


It has been ascertained that in all lunatic asylums 
the clase of inmates most numerous are farmers, and 
merchants are next. The reason assigned for this is 
that they, in an unusual degree, exercise one faculty 
of the brain, by which an inflammatory action is ex- 
cited, and that organ becomes diseased at length. To 
a certain extent there is great safety to the mind in a 
variety of employments. 


Punch takes up the cndgels in favor of woman, and 
with some justness remarks: “‘What in woman is 
called curiosity, in a man is grandiloquently magnified 
into the spirit of inquiry.” 


Sir Walter Scott found the companionship of his 
dogs in his study pleasant and helpful to his work. A 
faithful drawing of the Edinburgh “den,” where the 
great genius conjured his most potent spells, would 
show Scott seated at his plain desk thoughtfully bend- 
ing over his papers, while the immense form of Maida, 
his shaggy favorite, is stretched at length before the 
fire. Perched on the highest round of the book-ladder 
crouches Hense, tho beautiful cat, waiting to take her 
place by the footstool whenever it shall please her 
rival to saunter forth for a walk. To one or other of 














these pets Scott was ever tossing a friendly or comic 
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ejaculation, by way of keeping up their spirits till he 
could take time for a frolic. He believed they under- 
stood every word he said, and there did seem to be a 
sort of clairvoyance between them. Who can tell how 
much his elastic freshness, power of work, and sweet- 
ness of nature were kept in tone by his unbending 
himself, and “leaning from his human” toward these 
dumb favorites ? 





On an average every French revolution costs 
12,000,000 francs in recoinage alone. The question is 
being agitated of giving up a stamp that must be 
changed with every change of government, and sub- 
stituting a simple coin stamp, such as “ La France,” 
which might be lasting. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A reaverer in Texas writes that Austin is a very 
beautiful place, and though lacking the ordinary means 
for illuminating the streets, has hit upon a very original 
method. ate pe “So soon as the sun endows, you 
see a red-haired girl come out and place herself on each 
corner of the street, We then turn loose the lightning- 
bugs, and the two make it as light as day. I have been 
brought up twice before the authorities for hugging 
the lamp posts, and fined heavily.” 





A man bought a horse on condition that he should 
pay half down, and be in debt for the remainder. A 
short time after, the seller demanded payment of the 
balance, The other answered, “No; it was agreed 
that I should be in your debt for the remainder: how 
can that be if I pay it ?” 





Why are free sittings in church very immoral ?—Be- 
cause you are by them made good for nothing. 





The following quaint and instructive epitaph was 
once placed upon a tombstone: 
“ Our life’s a wintry day; 
Some only b ast, then away! 
Others to dinner stay, and are full fed: 
The oldest man but one and goes to bed. 
Large in his debt who lingers out the day ; 
He that goes soonest has the less to pay.” 








CHANGED. 


~ love she wore a simple dress, 
fer hair in were curls; 

They call’d her lovely black-eyed Bess, 
Queen rose among the girls, 

I left her, far away to roam; 
She vowed she’d ne'er forget; 

But every thing, alas! had changed 
Before again we met. 


My love she had become a “ blonde” 
yhen next I saw her face; 
And where the curls once graced her head, 

Rata, frizzes, chignons, lace. 

She was the belle of skating rinks, 

The joy of a fast set: 

I sigh’d, “Do you remember me?” 

She winked and cried, “ You bet!” 

SS ___— 

A full-bearded young grandfather recently had hia 
hirsute appendage shaved off, showing a clean face for 
the first time for a number of years. At the dinner- 
table his three-year-old granddaughter noticed it, 
“gazed long with wondering eye,” and finaily ejacu- 
lated, “‘ Grandfather, whose head you got on ?” 

pe Attain ER, 

Tuer nest "Bos—Kissing a pretty girl. 

Best Re-svs—Kissing her a second time. 

A TERRIGLE Biunpresvss—Kissing the wrong girl. 

dinseinamnienstiailteaiiagttineane: 

An Illinois constable made a return on the back of s 
paper thus: “I executed this subpeeny by trying to 
read it to John Mack, but he was drivin’ cattle on 





horseback, and run faster than I could, and kept u 
such a hollerin’ I don’t know whether he heered or no 
This is the best I could do, and don’t know whether 
the subpeeny is served according to law or not.” 





Why is flirtation like plate powder ?—Becavae it 
brightens up spoons, 





A lady in Paris recently gave a concert at her house, 
“Do you like Rossini?” said she to one of ber male 
guests. ‘“ Rossini—indeed I do; he is my favorite 
composer.” “ Are you familiar with his ‘ Barber’” (of 
Seville) ? “Oh dear, no,” was the reply; “I always 
shave myself.” 





A classic invalid, upon being asked if he was ill, 
promptly replied, “Sic sum.” 











CZAR OF ALL THE ROWDIES. 
‘‘ CAITIFF, R-R-R-EMOVE THOSE SLANDEROUS PRINTS, OR T-R-R-R-R-EMBLE FOR THY ure! | 
Bewa-B-R-RE!! 


An—na-a!” 
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HARVEST APPLES. 

Te letter seid ‘‘come,” and with a sigh of 
relief | laid it upon the table before me, and 
looked out into the dusty streets. : 

I was a working-woman in the city of New 
York. Whether I trimmed bonnets for Madame 
La Mode, measured off laces for mademoiselle 
her daughter, kept books, read proofs, set type, 
or even wrote editorials for the Starry Host, is a 
matter of no consequence. Suffice it to say, I 
was tired. In my dreams I ‘ babbled of green 
fields.” I longed for one long summer vacation 
of freedom and rest. But where should I go? 
Like Joanna Gayworthy, I found the world “too 
full of other people. ” -T wanted nature, not men 
and women. ; 

At length I bethought me of a distant cousin, 
Hiram Gardner by name, who lived in a low, 
brown farm-house away up among the Green 
Mountains; and forthwith I wrote to him, ask- 
ing if he would receive me as a boarder for three 
months. ‘This letter was the answer: 

‘Come right along, Cousin Winifred,” he 
wrote, ‘‘and stay as long as you can make your- 
self contented. Not as a boarder, though. 
Thank God, I am not so poor as to feel obliged 
to take money from my own kith and kin for a 
few weeks’ board and lodging. My wife and 
Hope will be glad to see you.” 

So, in a flurry of delight, I packed my trunk, 
telegraphed to Cousin Hiram, and in two days’ 
time stood on the platform of the dépét at High- 
land watching the receding train as it thundered 
down the valley. » 

As for Hope—little Hope Gardner—what shall 
I tell you about her? I had my own ideas about 
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“country girls;” I thought of sunburn and 4 


freckles, coarse hands and ungainly feet, in that 
connection. But one glance at Hope as she 
stood in the flickering shadows of the great elm 
that overhung the low, wide, roomy house over- 
threw all my preconceived opinions. Eyes that 
were of the very tint of the violets I loved— 
hair that, guiltless of crimping-pins, fell in t 
golden waves below her waist, and there coiled 
itself up in a profusion of tiny curls; brow so 
fair that you saw the net-work of blue veins at 
the temples; cheeks softly tinted with a wild- 
rose bloom; face of a delicate oval, redeemed 
from gentle insipidity by the sweet firmness of 
the well-cut lips, and by eyebrows and lashes 
many shades darker than the hair; slight girl- 
ish figure, clad in a simple, graceful costume 
that would have passed unchallenged any where. 
Such was the picture that greeted my eyes as 
Cousin Hiram’s pair of handsome grays swept 
round the corner, and Hope came forward to 
meet me. 

Before many weeks had passed I began to 
discover the trail or the serpent in my newly 
found Eden. I had thought my cousin Hiram 
one of the most favored of mortals; but Morde- 
cai sat at the king's gate, and the soul of Haman 
was troubled. 

It was the old, old story—older than the days 
of the Montagues and Capulets—almost as old 
as the days of Adam and Eve. There had been 
first ambitions and rivalries, then harsh words 
and bitter recriminations, hatreds and revenges., 
Now all had settled down into a deep and silent 
enmity. Hiram Gardner and Thomas Reming- 
ton lived upon adjoining farms; could have clasp- 
ed hands across the narrow aisle as they sat in 
their pews on Sunday; met each other daily in 
streets, at the post-office, in the market-place, 
Rut they never spoke, never recognized each 
other by glance or sign. Yet they were both 
good men—men who should have loved each 
other. Perhaps deep down in either heart there 
was a regret for the past, a longing for recon- 
ciliation. Perhaps if either one had been un- 
fortunate or in distress, the other might have 
been willing to be the first to bury the hatchet 
and smoke the calumet of peace. But both 
were prosperous, both were honored; and the 
demon of pride kept them apart, ruling their na- 
tures as with a rod of iron. 

Yet a faint line across the meadows showed 
where a well-worn foot-path had once run from 
door-way to door-way. 

I think that my coming to Highland was a 
pleasure to Hope. Perhaps it brought some el- 
ement into her quiet life that was needed there. 
But after the first excitement of my arrival had 
died away, and I had insensibly glided from the 
position of guest into that of member of the fam- 
ily, I began to perceive that all was not well 
with her. There was at times a look of pain 
and longing in her eyes. There were drooping 
curves about her sweet lips even when she 
smiled. There was a nervous unrest about her, 
and she few from employment to employment 
as if to escape thought. I noticed that when 
these moods were upon her her mother watched 
her fvrtively, and her father’s brow darkened 
strange’y. Yet his manner toward her was in- 
expressibly tender. She was, indeed, the very 
apple of his eye—this ‘‘ Hope” that had been 
boru to him after all his other children had been 
laid under the sod. 

‘*T shall not go to church to-day,” said Cous- 
in Rhoda, one Sunday morning. ‘ Melissa’s 
mother is not well, and I have told her she may 
go home.” 

**Neither shall I go,” said Cousin Hiram. 
“*T sprained my wrist yesterday, and it is grow- 
ing very painful.” 

‘Let us walk, then, Cousin Winifred,” said 
Hope, her eyes brightening. ‘We can go 
— lots," and it shortens the distance by 
ialf. 

Nothing could have suited me better, and we 
were soon on our way. No fiower that bloomed 
in Banace or down by the winding river- 
— pron my Co than Hope Gardner 

y- reshness, the purity, the 


sweetness, the repose of that still Sab 
ing seemed embodied in her, a 





The minister was reading the first hymn, when 
a firm, quick tread sounded up the aisle. Even 
before I had time to think I felt a sudden shiver 
in the arm that lay against mine, and saw the 
hand that held one-half of the hymn-book trem- 
ble. A remarkably fine-looking young man 
passed by and took a seat in the pew just in 
front of us, on the other side of the aisle. It 
was Mr. Remington’s pew. 

Impelled by I know not what subtile instinct 
of womanly sympathy, I glanced at Hope from 
behind my veil, expecting to see precisely what 
I did see—evidences of sudden and profound 
emotion. A quick pallor drove all the color 
from her face for an instant; then the rich blood 
swept back again, and her cheeks grew crimson. 

She scarcely glanced at the new-comer, but 
kept her eyes fixed upon old Dr. Merrill, appar- 
ently absorbed in his thirdlys and fourthlys. 
As soon as the benediction was pronounced, 
however, she took my arm hastily and pressed 
forward toward the door. 

If she was anxious to escape from any one, 
to elude any one, her design was defeated. 
There was a crowd near the door, and our prog- 
ress was obstructed. As we waited in the porch 
I felt a presence behind us, and a low voice that 
could scarcely have reached less sensitive ears 


whispered, : 
‘*Look at me, Hope! Speak to me! Give 
me one word, for God’s sake!” 


She clung to my arm with a close clasp, trem- 
bling like a leaf. For one instant her face grew 
radiant as she lifted her eyes to meet the pas- 
sionate glances that sought her own so eagerly. 
But she spoke no word. He leaned forward, 
with another whisper upon his lips. Suddenly 
she turned with an air of decision. 

“‘Cousin Winifred—Miss Ethridge—this is 
Mr. Willard Remington.” 

I bowed; the gentleman bowed. Then the 
crowd broke and parted at the steps, and we all 
went our several ways. 

Hope wept silently half the way home, and I 
walked, statue-like, beside her. At last I could 
bear it no longer. 

‘What is it, Hope?” I asked. “Tell me 
all about it, dear.” 

**Oh, there is nothing to tell!” she said, 
wearily. ‘‘ Only I am very wretched, and so is 
—somebody else.” 

Of course. It was merely another old story. 
Romeo and Juliet this time. It was not neces- 
sary to ask the cause of the trouble. I knew it 
too well already. 

**TIs this Mr. Thomas Remington’s son?” I 
asked, to make assurance doubly sure. 

“Yes.” And after a little she told me all 
there was to tell: how they had loved each 
other for years in boy and girl fashion long be- 
fore this dreadful feud arose; how, as boy and 
girl, they had given each other up on account 
of the family troubles; how Willard went 
West to seek his fortune as a lawyer; how both 
imagined that they had forgotten the early love, 
and that the old wounds were healed; how he 
had come home a year ago; and how the first 
word, the first look, exchanged between them, 
had revivified the old affection, and proved to 
them that instead of dying it had been gaining 
strength through all these silent years. But it 
was of no use, she said: they could never marry. 
And now Willard had come on again, when 
it was only torture to both of them to meet, and 
she did not know how she could bear it. 

After that, day by day I watched the struggle 
that was going on in Hope Gardner's heart—a 
struggle under which she grew pale and still 
and cold. I knew that the lovers met some- 
times in the little summer-house at the foot of 
the garden, or down by the river-side. So 
persistent a wooer as this new Romeo could 
hardly fail to bring about as much asthat. Yet 
the stolen interviews brought little of joy to 
either of them, if one could judge of the weary 
eyes and set, still face that Hope always brought 
back with her. 

One night I waylaid Cousin Hiram as he was 
coming in from the orchard. He looked worn 
and depressed. Indeed, a shadow rested upon 
the whole house. 

‘Were you coming in?” I asked. ‘I was 
just going up to the ‘ Spreading Tree’ to see if 
the harvest apples were ripe.” 

**Not yet, guess,” he said, turning abont. 
**But I'll go with you. Apples are late this 
year,” he added, reflectively. 

The large tree, renowned for its wide-spread- 
ing branches, was laden with fruit even to the 
topmost bough—great balls of green and gold, 
that were slowly reddening in the sunshine. 

‘*Hard as Rock Dunder,” said my companion, 
making a slight indentation upon one of them 
with his thumb. ‘‘ They will not be fully ripe 
in a fortnight.” 

I had not lured him there, out of sight of the 
house, to talk about apples. 

“Cousin Hiram,” said I, suddenly, while my 
heart seemed to spring to my throat—‘‘ Cousin 
Hiram, do you know that Hope loves Willard 
Remington ?” 

I was frightened before the words had fairly 
passed my lips. I had broached, I well knew, 
a tabooed subject. People were not in the habit 
of talking to Hiram Gardner about the Reming- 
tons. I ventured one glance at his face. It was 
stern and dark, and his breath came in quick, 
labored gasps. Presently he turned on his heel, 
and was about toleave me. But, having put m 
hand to the plow, it was not my nature to loo 
back. I ran after him, and repeated my ques- 
tion. 

‘* Pshaw !” he said, tossing an apple into the 
air with the toe of his boot, ‘‘that’s all over long 
ago. There was some nonsense or other between 
them when they were mere children, I believe.” 

“You believe! Do you not know, Cousin Hi- 
ram, that Hope loves him to-day ?” 

‘Well, what is to be done about it? What 





-if she does?” he asked, turning upon me like a 
lion at bay. ‘* Do you suppose I can ever hum- 
ble myself enough to give my daughter to that 
man’s son? I'd see her die first! But there’s 
no danger; girls don’t die of broken hearts, ex- 
cept in novels,” 

**Do not be too confident, Cousin Hiram,” I 
said. ‘*Can you not see that she is dying? I 
do not say that you will be compelled to lay her 
under the sod this year or next. Something 
will be left, probably, that will move about your 
house in a pale, still way; something that will 
work, and speak sometimes, and—suffer ; some- 
thing with sad, weary eyes, and an air of hopeless 
patience. But your Hope, your bright, joyous, 
loving child, your sunbeam, your song-bird, will 
be dead—dead as her brothers and sisters in the 
grave-yard yonder!” 

He shivered from head to foot that soft, balmy 
summer night, and his mouth worked in a sud- 
den spasm of pain. But I went on pitilessly : 

‘*Tt is killing her mother too: can you not 
see it? Can you not see how her eyes follow 
Hope, how she grieves over her, how her own 
cheek pales whenever Hope’s grows white, 
how—” 

“Stop!” he cried. ‘‘Do you think I am 
blind, Winifred, or a fool? Do you think I 
have no eyes? Do you think I am in this posi- 
tion from mere willfulness? But women never 
can look at from a man’s stand-point. 
How can I help myself? I don’t want to mar 
Hope’s life, I don’t want to make her wretched ; 
yet what can be done? I can’t undo the work 
of the last seven years, and I can't let Hope 
marry the son of the only man on earth, I verily 
believe, who hates me—and whom I hate. 
That’s the long and the short of it, Winifred. 
We're in a bad fix, but it can’t be helped.” 

‘* But you don’t hate Willard ?” 

‘*No—I like him. He’s a fine, manly young 
fellow ; sure to make his mark in the world, if 
he is a Remington. I have no fault to find with 
him.” 


“Then, oh, Cousin Hiram—”I began. Bat 

he interrupted me, laying a heavy hand upon my 
arm. 
‘*'There’s no use talking, Winifred. You can 
tell me nothing that I do not know already. I 
am as sorry for all this as you can be, Is not 
Hope my own child? But I am a man, and I 
can not go back on my own record. I never 
shall consent to this iage, unless some voice 
speaks to me out of a thunder-cloud and says 
‘ Do it.’ » 

A sudden thought struck me as I glanced up 
at the laden boughs of the apple-tree. 

‘*Then if a miracle were wrought in their 
favor, your pride might be persuaded to yield ?” 
I said, doubtless with a little tinge of bitterness. 

He answered, angrily : 

** When a sign is sent to me direct from Heav- 
en, I'll give Hope to Willard Remington; but 
not before.” 

I sat up late that night; but early the next 
morning, when the gray dawn was just bright- 
ening in the east, I stole softly past Hope's door, 
down the stairs, that creak ly i 
all my caution, opened the hall door as silently 
as a dream, and flew down the garden 
over the wall into the orchard. 

For some days things went on from bad to 
worse. One evening Hope threw a light cloud 
over her head, and wandered off toward a little 
clump of hemlocks down by the falls. I knew 
well enough where she was going, and what she 
was going for. Probably her father knew also. 
But if so, he did not interfere. He could trust 


her. 

I was in the hall when she camein. Her face 
was white as marble, and just as set and cold. 
Her eyes were tearless, but heavy and blood- 
shot. She went up stairs to her room, and I 
went to mine. She had never spoken to me of 
Willard Remington since that Sunday at church, 
and [ ted her silence. 

The next day, at the , I heard that 
he had gone back to his Western life. 

This was Tuesday. The next Thursday we 
were all out in the porch when a neighbor, who 
was going by, stopped for a chat, leaning with 
both arms upon the gate. 

‘* By-the-bye,” he said, ‘‘have you heard of 
the accident on the New York Central? Cars 
ran off a bridge into fifteen feet of water, and a 
third of the passengers were killed. Willard 
Remington was on board, and they say he is 
among the missing.” 

Hope raised one hand to her head, with a 
faint scream, and fell to the floor as if a ball had 
pierced her heart. 

We carried her into the house and laid her 
upon the bed in her mother’s room. It was an 
hour before she gave signs of returning con- 
sciousness. Then, when the pale lips began to 
quiver a little, and there was a slight tremulous 
motion of the eyelids, Cousin Rhoda said, in a 
hushed voice : 

**Go away now, both of you. When she 
comes to she will want to see no face but her 
mother’s. Hiram Gardner, if your pride has 
killed our child, may God forgive you!” 

We went out of the back-door, and followed 
the little foot-path that led to the orchard, till 
we stood under the tree where the harvest apples 
were fast crimsoning. Cousin Hiram’s face was 
very grave. 

‘* Winifred,” he said, ‘‘I wonder if the sign 
from Heaven was sent to me long ago, and m 
blind eyes could not see it? This is too aad 
like the voice out of the thunder-cloud.” 

I passed round to the other side of the tree, 
apparently looking for fallen fruit, and waited 
for him to follow me, which he did presently. 

**Look there, Cousin Hiram!” I said, trem- 
blingly, while my face flushed. ‘‘ Look there!” 

**Look where?” he asked. ‘‘I do not see 
| thing.” 


ed to a great crimson apple that swu 
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He started violently. 
what does that mean?” 
were white as ashes, 


“My God! Winifred 
And the man’s lips 


keep them apart.’ 

For full five minutes he stood besid i 
his face buried in his hands. Then Ay hee 
Ps with a faint smile playing about his resolute 


ps. 

“‘ There is some hocus-pocus about this Wini 
fred. We don’t have miracles in the idestenst, 
century. However, I accept the omen. Iam 
going over to Mr. Remington’s to ask if Willard 
was on the train, or if he has been heard from 
Don't touch that apple.” ; 

An hour afterward Cousin Hiram came home, 
and walked straight through the sitting-room 
into the bedroom where Hope still lay with 
closed eyes, speechless, motionless—a white stat. 
ue that scarcely breathed. He bent down and 
kissed her lips. 

**T have been over to Mr. Remington's, Hope,” 
he said. “‘ Willard has just abies. tle 
was not on the train. Open your eyes, my child 
and look at me. I want you to send this apple 
to Willard, and tell him it means that you be- 
long to him, and he to you.” 

She just kissed him ; that was all. 


Three years afterward I went up to Highland 
to meet Hope, who was home on a visit. We 
were all out under the spreading apple-tree. 

**Now tell us all about it, Winifred,” said 
Cousin Hiram. ‘‘I know you can explain the 
mystery of the apple if you choose.” 

**No,” I answered, laughing; “that would 
spoil all the romance. But if you ever want a 
miracle performed in behalf of your little grand- 
daughter here, all you have to do is to give me 
a sharp pair of scissors, some tissue-paper, and 
a few drops of mucilage.” 

**One thing more, I reckon,” added Consin 
Hiram. “Inm opinion you would need a half- 
ripe harvest apple.’ 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Many of our readers have become quite fa- 
miliar during the past few months with the name 
of cundurango, a tree found in Ecuador, the 
young stems and roots of which are claimed to 

a specific cure for cancer and other diseases. 

A —- of this was sent by the government 
ofthat country to the State Department, in Wash- 
ington, to be rimented upon by some phy- 
sicians of that city, and the result of the inquiry 
having been satisfactory, aspecial expedition was 
sent out to obtain an increased supply. Much 
controversy has arisen, however, as to the real 
virtue of the plant, many physicians denouncing 
the whole movement as savoring of quackery 
and humbug. The precise botanical relation- 
ships and character of the plant have been until 
recently unknown; but we now learn from the 
Andes, of Guayaquil, of July 29, in a communi- 
cation from Dr. Buyon, that it belongs to the 
order and species Mikania guaco of 
ENDLICHER, and that its name of cundurango, in 
the Quichna means vine of the condor. 
It is the same p that is called guaco in Co- 
lombia. According to the tradition of the coun- 
try, when the condor is bitten by a poisonous 
t it swallows the leaves of the guaco 

lant, and experiences no harm. In Colombia 
re are said to be three varieties of the guaco 

n, ek ay or white—the purple variety 

being i itter, the white less so and more 
aromatic, while the green has more astringency. 

Dr. Buss, of Washington, is understood to be 
the great champion of the cundurango, and 
claims to have accomplished several notable 
cures upon prominent personages, and consid- 
ers it to be as reliable a specific in cancer and 
scrofula and other blood diseases as cinchona 
and its alkaloids have proved to be in zymotic 
diseases. It is quite certain that for many years 
this plant has been brought forward in tropical 
America as an invaluable cure for a variety of 
diseases. As the Mikania is found abun- 
dantly in South America, it can readily be obtain- 
ed without going into the interior of Ecuador, 
should it answer all the expectations of its par- 
tisans. 





Dr. Rosert BRowy, in a communication on 
the “Interior of Greenland,” states that the 
result of all the attempted explorations of the 
interior goes to show that this is one huge mer 
de glace, of which the outlets and overflow are 
the comparatively small glaciers on the coast, 
though, when compared with the glacier sy stem 
of the Alps, they are of gigantic size. The out- 
skirting Tand is, to all intents and purposes, 
merely a circlet of islands of reater or less - 
tent. There are, in all pro my, o — 
ains in the interior—only a high plateau, fro: 

which the unbroken ice is shed on either side to 
the east and west, the greater slope being to 
ward the west. No mountains have bem oom 
in the interior, the prospect “ey gad 
bounded by a dim, icy horizon, Dr. bx¢ "= 
considers Greenland susceptible of being cross o 
from side to side with dog or other sl ges Tr 

vided the party start under experienced guides, 
and sufficiently early in the year. 
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hrenceum announces the death, on the 
st, of Mr. James De CARLE SOWER- 
age of eighty-four. This gentle- 
was well known as a naturalist; still better, 
oe ever, as an artist, his illustrations of shells, 
we and other objects of natural history be- 
- considered of superior excellence, and gra- 
cing the pages of many of the more important 
works on natural history published in England 
for many years past. It was in the branches of 
conchology and botany that he was most prom- 
jnent; in the latter department mainly in con- 
nection With what is known as Sowerby’s En- 
lish Botany,” intended to give a life-size color- 
ed figure of every British plant; and of which 
eighty-one fasciculi, or ten volumes, are already 
published, at @ cost of over $10,000 per set. 


—_— 
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ontract for the new telescope which Con- 
Bane the late session authorized the National 
Observatory to procure has been given to Mr. 
ALVAN CLARKE, of Boston, the well-known 
manufacturer of astronomical apparatus. It is 
to be of twenty - six inch aperture, and to be 
completed, according to contract, in about two 
years. It is understood that Mr. CLARKE will 
visit Europe for the oe of carefully exam- 
ining the principal telescopes there before com- 
pleting the one in question, and it is expected 
that when erected it will prove to be one of the 
finest in the world. 


Dr. ScLaTER, in further reference to his plan 
of zoological stations in different parts of the 
globe, advises their establishment in connection 
with the astronomical observatories about to be 
started for the purpose of taking observations 
of the transit of Venus in 1874. The Astrono- 
mer Royal of England proposes to have such 
expeditions to the following places: (1) Oahu, 
Sandwich Islands; (2) Kerguelen’s Island; (3) 
Rodriguez; (4) Auckland, New Zealand ; (5) Al- 
exandria. At the first three of these stations a 
corps of scientific observers must be stationed 
for at least a year before the transit; Dr. 8cia- 
Ter proposes that naturalists be sent with them, 
with suitable means of research, for the purpose 
of carrying on their investigations, 





Professor Core has lately published in the 
Indianapolis Journal an account of a visit to the 
Wyandotte Cave, and of the animal life occurring 
within its limits. He reports this cave to be 
2s well worthy the popular favor as the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky, since, although lack- 
ing the large bodies of water of the latter, it is 
fully equal and even superior to it in the num- 
ber he beauty of its stalactites. The gypsum 
regions in the more remote parts of the cave are 
especially beautiful, this substance occurring in 
amorphous masses of great purity, or in the form 
of loose crystals resembling snow. 

Fourteen species of animals were found in this 
cave, consisting of a blind fish similar to, if not 
identical with, that of the Mammoth Cave, sev- 
en species of insects, two of spiders, one of cen- 
tipedes, and three crustaceans. Several of these 
species, as might be imagined, are destitute of 
eyes, such organs being unnecessary to them in 
their subterranean abode. 





A hand-book of British Fungi, by Mr. M. C. 
Cooxg, the well-known editor of ‘‘ Hardwicke’s 
Science Gossip,” has lately been published in 
London in two volumes, and contains full de- 
scriptions of all the species, and illustrations of 
the genera, with a special reference to the history 
and determination of the edible and poisonous 
species. A work of this kind, prepared by so 
competent a writer as Mr. Cooks, is likely to 

rove of much value, not only to the botanist, 
ut also to the practical inquirer, and it is great- 
ly to be regretted that some of our authorities 
onsuch subjects do not undertake a similar work. 





It is understood that Dr. M. A. Curtis, of Hills- 
borough, North Carolina, our most eminent fun- 
gologist, has had on hand for many years the 
. materials for such a work on the edible ae of 
North America, and that he has been unable to 
find a publisher willing to undertake it. It is 
somewhat remarkable that his quest has been 
unsuccessful, as there would seem to be little 
doubt of ample patronage for a book that should, 
and doubtless would, meet an extensive demand. 





We are informed by Nature that the British 
———— has agreed to the request of the 

ritish Association with regard to the proposed 
eclipse expedition, and that an important series 
of observations may consequently be looked for 
along a line yoyo | rom the Neilgherry 
Hills, in India, to Cape York, in Australia. The 
observation in India will be intrusted to Mr. 
Pogson, Colonel Tennant, and Captain HER- 
SCHEL, while Mr. Lockyer will probably take 
charge of the Ceylon station. Java will becared 
for by the Dutch government, with, perhaps, 
the assistance of Mr. Janssen; and a strong ex- 
pedition will possibly be sent out from Sydney 
and Melbourne. The necessary instruments are 
to be forwarded at once to Australia and India. 
The assistance of the government will be render- 
ed not only in money, but in transportation and 
—- and the like. It is also understood 
that the British government wili undertake 
photographic observations of the approaching 
transit of Venus. 





From the Alaska Herald we learn that M. At- 
PHONSE PInaRT had reached Nushigak on the 
3ist of May, where he was received very cordial- 
ly by the authorities. While there he made nu- 
merous photographic pictures of the scenery, 
and gathered collections in ethnology and pa- 
leontology. He left Nushigak on the 16th of 
June, on board the steamer John Bright, for 
the Yukon River, and expected to reach the in- 
terior in time to attend the t July fair held 
by the Yukon Indians. He devotes especial at- 
tention to the departments of ethnology and 
philology. 





THE TUNNEL OF THE ALPS. 


Tue ceremonial opening of the grand railway 
tunnel, seven miles and a half long, which passes 
quite through the Graian range of the Alps, be- 
tween Savoy and Piedmont, took place on Sun- 
day, September 17. It will be sufficient to reca- 
pitulate briefly the story of this great under- 
taking, and to give some particulars of what has 
latterly been accomplished. 

The little kingdom of Sardinia, as it existed 
in 1856, comprising Piedmont, Savoy, Genoa, 
and the island from which the collective state 
was named, with an aggregate population of five 
millions, has the whole and sole honor of this 
great achievement. It is not to Italy or to 
France, but to the small sub-alpine state that 
stood between them, with a population speaking 
many local dialects in the mountain valleys, but 
partaking, as a race, of one character—as robust, 
honest, patient, and loyal, as laborious, ingen- 
ious, and sagacious, as the Scottish nation—that 
the merit of the work belongs. Count Cavour 
was the author of the great Alpine tunnel, in so 
far as he was the man by whose enlightened and 
energetic resolution it was brought into existence. 

The practicability of a railway passing the 
Alps had been discussed in 1842, by the Savoy 
Chamber of Agriculture and Commerce at 
Chambéry. It was then proposed by a Pied- 
montese road-contractor, JoserPH MEDAIL, of 
Bardonnéche, who had been meditating ten 
years, since 1832, on the possibility of boring 
through the mountain from Bardonnéche to 
Modane for a common road. The Sardinian 
government in 1842 ordered surveys to be made 
by Signor Sismonpa, a Piedmontese geologist, 





and M. Mavs, a Belgian engineer, which result- 
ed in the choice of the line actually taken—viz., 
between Le Grand Vallon and part of an adja- 
cent mountain, called Fréjus, where the Alpine 
barrier is of least thickness. But the design 
was abandoned, in consequence of the military 
disasters of the kingdom in 1848 and 1849, till 
it was revived by Count Cavour’s government 
in 1856. The Minister of Public Works, Signor 
Pa.xocaPa, a distinguished professor of physical 
science at the University of Turin, then bestow- 
ed his study on the subject; and to him, jointly 
with Cavour, must be ascribed the credit of 
this undertaking. 

The merit of inventing and applying the in- 
strumentality by which its execution was effected 
belongs to three men—SomMEILLER, a native of 
the Vallée de Sixt, in Savoy; Granpis and 
Gratronl, natives of Piedmont. They were fel- 
low-students, under Professor PaLEocaPa, at the 
University of Turin, and they were sent by the 
Sardinian government to learn railway engineer- 
ing in Great Britain. They returned to Pied- 
mont in 1850, when their first endeavor was to 
devise some modification of the atmospheric sys- 
tem, which they had seen in action on the Croy- 
don and South Devon lines, to work the steep in- 
elines of the Turin and Genoa Railway over the 
Apennines. It occurred to them that there would 
be some economy in using water-power to con- 
dense the air in the tube behind the train to be 
propelled, instead of using a pump worked by 
steam-power to exhaust the air in front of it. 
Now it happened that in 1855 Mr. Barter, 
an English engineer, patented a machine for per- 
forating rock, in mining, by a pointed iron bar, 
to be darted forth out of a tube, like an air-gun, 
charged with condensed air, The object was, of 
course, merely to bore small holes a few inches 
in diameter to be filled with gunpowder for blast- 
ing. Mr. Bartiert’s machine, however, was to 
be worked by a steam-engine used to compress 
the air. Now the three young Piedmontese en- 
gineers had already got at the notion of using 
water-power—the weight and pressure of a fall- 
ing stream—to condense air in an iron tube. 
They saw at once that Mr. BartLett’s atmos- 
pheric borer could be most conveniently charged 
with its force of condensed air by their method 
of compression by water. This was the very in- 
strumentality that was wanted to bore through 
the Alps for the proposed tunnel. They went to 
Pa.eocaPa with it, and he took them to Ca- 
vour. The thing was as good as done when 
Cavour’s mind took it in, for he never failed to 
do whatever he saw might be done with advan- 
tage. He instantly provided SomMEILLER with 
a seat in Parliament, that the engineer might ex- 
plain the plan for himself. A government bill 
was forthwith brought in and passed, authorizing 
experiments to be made, at the public cost, by 
SomMEILLER, Granpis, and Grattont. The 
experiments, at San Pier d’ Arena, near Genoa, 
were perfectly successful. A contract was made 
with the Victor Emanuel Railway Company, 
granting a subsidy of 20,000,000 francs toward 
the cost of the work. Cavour, in that session 
of 1856, laid the whole scheme before Parlia- 
ment, and obtained its legislative confirmation. 
The works were actually commenced in August, 
1857, when the king attended in person. But 
they went on slowly during the first five or six 
ears. 

The tunnel is popularly but incorrectly called 
the Mont Cenis Tunnel, whereas it is fifteen 
miles away from Mont Cenis, to the southwest. 
Referring to the plan engraved on this page, it 
will be perceived that the approach line to the 
Savoy mouth of the tunnel, shown at the left 
hand of the plan, makes a remarkable bend, 
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passing up the valley of the Are to Modane, 
then turning round and descending the same 
valley, parallel to its former course, to reach the 
mouth of the tunnel at Fourneau. This was 
needful to gain the requisite elevation, the tun- 
nel being 400 feet above the bottom of the val- 
ley, 150 feet above the Mont Cenis road at Mo- 
dane, and 3709 feet above the sea level. Enter- 
ing the tunnel, its level is found to rise with an 
average incline of 1 in 45, or 117 feet 4 inches 
per mile, to a point just midway, 429 feet above 
the height of the Savoy entrance. From this 
point, descending to the Italian side, the incline 
is very slight, about 1 in 2000, serving only to 
let the moisture run off the floor, The exact 
length is 74¢ English miles and 242 yards, which 
is 4}¢ miles longer than the longest railway tunnel 
previously constructed in Europe—one at La- 
nerthe, on the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean 
line. The transverse section displays the out- 
line of the mountain mass, called Le Grand Val- 
lon, through which the tunnel is pierced. The 
highest point of this mountain is 9600.feet above 
the sea level; but the greatest height of the mass 
perpendicularly over the tunnel is 5307 feet. 
There are, of course, no perpendicular shafts 
from the surface to the tunnel. The geological 
composition of the mass along the tunnel line is, 
first, a thickness of 2350 yards of schist; then 
396 yards of quartz, 2954 yards of compact 
limestone; and the remainder, on the Italian 
side, is all schist, which was easier to cut than 
the quartz or the limestone. The dimensions of 
the tunnel, as excavated, are 25 feet 314 inches 
wide at the base ; 26 feet 234 inches at the broad- 
est part, with a semicircular top; 24 feet 7 inches 
high at the Modane end, but 1134 inches higher 
at the Bardonnéche end. Its roof and walls are 
cased with masonry. At the Bardonnéche end 
the vault is of brick, and the sides are of stone ; 
at the Modane end the whole lining is of stone. 

The entire work has been executed under the 
direction of Signor Gratron1, Commander of 
the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, who 
is chief engineer. His former colleagues, Signor 
Granpis and M. SommMEILier, have not lived 
to see the completion of their great work. In 
subordination to Gratron1, the superintending 
engineer of the Modane section is Signor CorE.- 
Lo; of the Bardonnéche portion, Signor Barrt- 
Li. These gentlemen are Italians, and the work 
has been done by Piedmontese laborers; but 
the cost in money has been divided between Italy 
and France, amounting probably to more than 
six millions sterling, inclusive of the approach 
lines. 

The excavation has been done simultaneously 
from both ends of the tunnel by boring and 
then blasting the face of the rock. It is in the 
use of air as a motive power for the perforating 
tools that the novelty of the Alpine tunnel opera- 
tions consists. Air was compressed to six at- 
mospheres by means of hydraulic pressure ob- 
tained from the mountain streams in the veigh- 
borhood of the tunnel. The piercing instrument 
was a steel drill driven by a piston, worked it- 
self by compressed air from a movable press, 
The compressed air was conveyed in a cast iron 
tube of 7.84 inches inside diameter, and 39 inch- 
es thick. The tube was made in lengths of 
from 6 feet to 8 feet. Safety-valves were placed 
in this tube, and whenever the pressure became 
more than six atmospheres, air escaped, and was 
conveyed by other tubes to the scene of opera- 
tions in the middle of the mountain, and supplied 
the workmen with fresh air. The quantity of 
water consumed was 35.317 cubic feet per sec- 
ond, there being a fall of 144 feet. The method 
of operation in order to pierce the rock was as 
follows: Seven drills pierced a series of holes in 
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rock. These holes were about a yard in 
depth, 1 in h to 3 inches in diameter; only the 
smaller ones were filled with powder, the larger 
were simply made in order to diminish the re- 
sistance of the stone. These seven holes took 
from five to seven hours to perforate, according 
to the nature of the rock. When the holes had 
been made they were dried thoroughly by means 
f blasts of compressed air, and then charged. 
[he mines were successively exploded, beginning 

Then the 
fragments were cleared away in trucks. In the 
twenty-four hours the progress was from two 


the 


with those in the centre of the vault. 
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yards to three yards, according to the hardness 
of the rock. 

It was on the day after last Christmas-day 
that the two separate parties of engineers and 
workmen, boring into the mountain from op- 
posite sides, at length met each other half-way 
through. ‘There was scarcely half a yard differ- 
ence in the axis lines of the two portions of the 
tunnel. That it should have been executed with 
so slight a variation, where no perpendicular 
shafts could be opened to the surface of the 


| ground above, is one of the greatest triumphs of 
| modern engineering skill. 
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The day of the opening and the following 
Monday and Tuesday were devoted to the of- 
ficial congratulations and popular festivities. 
The Italian ministers of state, Seta, Visconti 
Venosta, De Vincenzi, and CasTaGnota ; -the 
presidents of the Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties; M. Lerranco, the French embassador ; 
Signor Nigra, the Italian embassador in France; 
M. Ferpinanp bE Lesseps, the Swiss embas- 
sador, and other persons of distinction, were 
present. The tunnel had been safely and com- 
fortably traversed by special trains on Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday morning. It was found 
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that the passage could be made ; 
minutes, and there was no aad stg an 
of heat or want of air to breathe. The oe — 
were entertained with a banquet on Sundat en? 
grand pavilion erected for the purpose z Ba : 
donnéche. In the city of Turin there con -_ 
er demonstrations of joy, and the statu, - 
PALEOCAPA was unveiled by the Prince of Ce 
rignan. The little town of Susa, at the fi f 
Mont Cenis, will henceforth lie quite out 9 . 
traveler's road ; but we give a view of ie — 
for the sake of its proximity to the A] in . = 
nel, and its past historical associations, es 
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AN ELEPHANT RIDE. 
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RIDING THE ELEPHANT IN THE 


life, than. the class who have been ‘‘ educated” 
to a mood of indifference, except that the chil- 
dren -have in no ‘social position yet learned 
the creed of Nil admirari, and their frank ex~- 
pressions of joyful surprise are the best part of 
the treat to their elder companions. To see them 
assembled round the mighty elephants, at the 
hour appointed for riding up and down the 
broad path, where the huge soft feet are wont 
to pace with ‘a noiseless tread, is an interesting 
and pleasing exhibition of fresh youthfal human- 
ity, which should be more attractive to the kindly 
observer than any exotic variety of bestial exist- 
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LONDON ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
erice. The ambitious little candidates for a seat 
upon the grand creature's lofty back, which to 
their eyes must appear forty or fifty feet in 
height, shows as great an amount of courage 
in daring to mount him as in any action or 
adventure of their short past lives; and when 
the stately, gentle monster begins his safe and 
easy march, with half a company of infantry in 
possession of his vast body, which seems a mov- 
ing hill; the glorious exultation of that moment 
is not to be surpassed. Yet we remark two or 
three of the smaller girls who look a little fright- 
ened, and it is to be hoped that none will feel as 
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though seasick, which is a disagreeable expe- 
rience sometimes caused by the heaving motion 
of the beast they are to ride. Perched on the 
head of the animal, in a ridiculous attitude, sits 
Mr. Dick Swiveller, an idle young man, who 
ought to know better than to occupy the place 
of children. ‘The boys astride of the junior ele- 
phant seem quite accustomed to this riding; 
but their steed is frisky, and unfairly excited by 
the little girls’ offerings of cakes and buns, so 
that the keeper must twitch his ear to make him 
stand quiet. Gee up, Elephant! Now we're 
off, and on we go! 
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CHICAGO AS IT WAS. 

On the opening pages of this number of Har- 
per's Weekly our readers will find a pictorial 
map of the beautiful city of Chicago as it stood 
before the terrible conflagrations which com- 
menced Saturday night, the 7th of October. 
At the hour at which we are compelled to put 
our paper to press only fragmentary particulars 
of the great disaster which has befallen our sis- 
ter city have come to hand, but next week we 
shall lay a full account before our readers. 

The first fire broke out in a planing establish- 
ment in what is known as the Western Division 
of the city, near the site occupied by the large 
grain warehouse owned by Vincent, Nevson, & 
Co., one of the largest in Chicago, which will 
be found indicated on the view. The wind was 
fresh from the south, and the flames were driven 
so rapidly before it that the efforts of the fire- 
men to arrest its progress were for a long time 
fruitless. In half an hour from the time the 
alarm was given the whole district was in a 
blaze, and four entire blocks of buildings were 
destroyed, involving, with many houses of the 
poorer class, a very large amount of valuable 
business property. 

Scarcely had the firemen, after hours of ardu- 
ous toil, succeeded in obtaining mastery over this 
fire, when another alarm was sounded. This was 
at nearly ten o'clock Sunday evening, and the 
scene was again the Western Division. The 
flames spread with amazing rapidity before the 
strong wind, sweeping from block to block in 
spite of the most active exertions of the firemen, 
and making their way into the very heart of the 
city, over a space of more than five miles. A dis- 
patch from Chicago, dated 9 a.m. Monday morn- 
ing, stated that the entire business portion of the 
city was destroyed, inclading all the banks, the 
railroad dép6ts, express and telegraph offices, all 
the newspaper buildings except that of the Zrib- 
une, six grain elevators, the Court-house, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Sherman House, 
and the Water-works. It was estimated that at 
least ten thousand buildings had been consumed, 
and the fire was stili raging. The wind was blow- 
ing a gale, and to this was added the calamity 
of a scarcity of water, owing to the destruction 
of the Water-works. Whole blocks of buildings 
were blown up with powder in the effort to ar- 
rest the flames. The amount of property de- 
stroyed is estimated by millions. 

The outbreak of this terrible conflagration 
found Chicago one of the fairest and most flour- 
ishing cities of the Union. No other city could 
show more elegant private residences, more sub- 
stantial warehouses and stores, more command- 
ing public edifices, or more beautiful streets and 
avenues. One night has changed all this. A 
destruction almost as complete as that which 
once swept over old London has fallen upon it. 
Thousands upon thousands of people have been 
driven from their homes, and deprived of their 
means of livelihood. So great was the imme- 
diate suffering among them that the Mayor of 
the city telegraphed to other cities for food and 
other means of succor; and as the necessity must 
continue for some time, it will be incumbent 
upon all her sister cities to see that supplies are 
forwarded in such abundance that the horrors 
of the present calamity shall not be aggravated 
by lack of food. 

CUNDURANGO. 

Tue President of Ecuador, in his message to the 
Congress of that republic, for 1871, says: 

“The road from Santa Rosa to Zaruma is more nec- 
essary now, in consequence of the discovery of Cun- 
durango vegetal, which has given and continues to 
give wonpegrc. (arambrasos, results in the cure of 
ailments superior to the resources of science, as the 
most powerful renovator.” —[Com.] 





EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 


Miss C , of Troy, N. Y., with a Wheeler 
& Wilson Machine, earned, in three years and 
eleven months, $2308 92: stitching 638,652 col- 
lars, the length of seam being 380,602 yards, and 
the number of stitches 117,102,300, an average 
of 100,000 a day and 12,500 an hour. This 
stitching was all done by foot-power, and the 
machine is still in perfect order. It had no ex- 
tra care, but was simply oiled and cleaned daily. 
This amount of stitching by hand, at 30 stitches 
a minute, would have been more than 20 years’ 
work,—[ Com. ] 











SOLID GOLD AND SOLID SILVER. 


Wagell Waltham Watches in Gold and Silver Cases 
only, Gat at prices so low that there is no longer any 
inducement to purchase the worthless watches wit 
which the country has been flooded. For full particu- 
lars and prices, send for our Illustrated Price-List, and 
mention Harper's Weekly.—HOWARD & CO., No. 865 
Broadway, New York.—The new “ Boy’s Watch” is 
now ready.—{Com.]} 





Pyiz’s O.K. Soap, Saleratus, and Cream-Tar- 
tar, first-class household articles that will speak 
for themselves on trial, sold by all first-class 
Grocers. James Prix, Manufacturer, 350 
Washington St., N. ¥.—[{Com. ] 





— —————— 


Wurte Prxt Compounn is gafe sure, reliable in all dis- 
eases of the Throat, Lungs, and Kidneys. If taken at 
the commengement of aiken of these complaints, relief 
—, Certain, but a sure cure will be obtained.— 

uM, 





Vzorriys is composed of roots, barks, and herbs. 
It is pleasant to take: every child likes it.—(Com.] 





“Wurroomn’s Remepy vor Astu 2 | 
me.”—W. Baipwix, Urbana, Ohio. —e 





Ha u’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer does 
not color, but restores the hair to its natural 
color.—[ Com. ] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Iuporters or GERMAN, FRENCH, ayy ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 


394 Broadway, near Canal 8t., N.Y. 

Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and ental Goods cc astantly arriving to supply 
the general 


Cys WITHOUT MEDICINE.—A New 
Book on Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other nervous 
affections. By Grorez H. Tayior, M.D. Product of 
twenty years’ successful practice. Price $1. 

S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Rapid Reckoning, 


Or the Art of Performing Arithmetical Calculations 
almost instantaneously. Any one can learn and apply. 
The famous “Lightning Calculator’s” exhibitions 
(same system) were the marvel of thousands. Secret 
was lately sold for $1. In book form, enlarged, only 
25 cts. JESSE HANEY & CO., 

119 Nassau St., N. Yy. 


SIXTH EDITION’ NOW READY! 
THE GREAT NOVEL OF THE YEAR! 


FOLLE-FARINE, 


By “OUIDA,” 
Author of “Strathmore,” “Idalia,” “Under Two 
Flags,” “ Tricotrin,” “ Puck,” etc, 
12mo. Fine Cloth, $2 00. 


This new story, from the powerful of this popu- 
lar author, is fully equal in all respects to her previous 
works. It is a story of intense interest, beautifully ex- 
pressed in the ich gage of the gifted writer. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 
Published by J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 

715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


THE PATENT BASB BALL AND BAT PIPE AND CIGAR 
HOLDER COMBINED. 


The noveity Of the pericd—easi- 
est cleared; simplest in con- 
struction, Sweet- 
est Smoker. ch 

Dealers wantea 
























w . ; $4. L.berai Discount 
to the Trade. jose price list. Address 
** BASE BALL PIPE Co.,” Broadway, New York, 
Dealers in Smosers’ Articies generally. 





George Macdonald's 


The Vicar’s Daughter, 


Publisted in America, by special arrangement with the 
author, as a serial in 


“OLD AND NEW.” 


Last three Nos. for 1871 furnished FREE to new sub- 
scribers remitting $4 for 1872. AddressGEO. A. COOL- 
IDGE, Bus. Ag’t, care ROBERTS BROS., Publishers, 
143 Washington St., Boston. 


EMBOSSED DOG COLLARS. 


An improved style of Dog Collar, 
made of Oroide, and embossed with 
fancy patterns, which prevents their 
becoming tarnished or scratched. 
— German silver, silver-plated, and 


ronzed. 
Manufactured by W.T. & J. MERSEREAU, 
62 -Y. 
HUtmM@nie= = 


ROGERS’ GROUPS OF 
STATUARY. 


RIP VAN WINKLE AT HOME. 
RIP VAN WINKLE ON THE MOUNTAIN. 
RIP VAN WINKLE RETURNED. 
Price of the Series, $36. These wil! be delivered 
at any railroad station in the United States, free of ex- 
pees, on receipt of the price. Inclose stamp for il- 
ustrated catalogue and price-list to 
JOHN ROGERS, 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


DON’T BUY 


Until you have seen our new bed and platen printing- 
press, styled The Young America. warranted 
the best cheap printing-press in the world for the am- 
ateur and the general printer. Address, for circu- 
lar, ,. ADAMS P CO., 58 — 8t., N. Y., 
and 8 Province 8t., Boston: 














BILLIARD TABLE at HOME for $20! 
fe, size Reh ye rs Cover re- 

u ! + Free. BOT & NICHOLLS, 
Liberty St., West, New York. : 





THE WAKEFIELD, 
EARTH CLOSET, 


Is by all odds the dest yet 
tented. Send to WAKEFIELD 











OPEN THE SEASON with an immense Stock in 
SUITS, OVERCOATS, and CLOTHING of every de- 
scrtption, for all ages and all occupations and ions, 
to which they cordially invite the attention of pur- 
Any garment made to measure at few hours’ 
notice, 
ALL Ovenrcoars, $5. 
Faw Ovearcoars, $10. 
F ALL VERCOATS, $25. 
Busress Surrs, $15. Dnuzss Surrs, $20. 
USINESS WUITS, $25. 'UITS, $40. 
ors’ UITS, $%. 
Boys UITS, $10. 
'OYS’ WIUITS, $20. 


Country Onrpzrs. 


ore by LETTER prmety filled. FREEMAN 
& BURR'S NEW 8S for SELF-MEASURE, 
of which thousands are availing themselves, 
pestle Se (tte Senge paw hy ert 
hem with the certainty of ving the most PER- 
FECT FIT attainable. 


ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Sam: of Goods, 
Price-List, and Fashion Sheet 3h ap- 
plication. 
FREEMAN & BURR’S 
CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
138 & 140 Fulton Street, N. ¥. 


From Auction, large 
wth fried detect arnt, 
usual price, $45. M: Chains 





F. J. NASH, T12 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mr. Nash saye may be relied uy Cariiien ot Work, 
r. u — or. 

Rural ‘ew-Yorter. “Just what 
he represents them.”—Christian Union. 


UILDING PAPER 


OF THREE GRADES. 
TARRED SHEATHING, 
A 
For — fee beats non-con- 
Prepared Plastering BOARD, 
Ste as pen substitute for lath and iter ; 
e , Warm, and substantial wall, at than 
half the usual cost. 


DOUBLE THICK mecrEne 
sect Re lass than 93 0 por fears. vied 
Samples and circulars sent free by 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
B. E. HALE, Chicago; or 
22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 


NOW READY: 


BAUMBACH’S NEW COLLECTION 
SACRED MUSIC. 


A large quarto volume of 219 suitable for quar- 
tette or chorus choirs. oe Se SS ee one 
contributions from the most eminent American 
pene <6 Sennen ame, er 











and 
ee tae aale forms the most com; and de- 
sirable m of sacred music The work 
is well ted for use Protestant de- 











‘* Prepare for the Cholera.” 
Nobody should be without a bottle of 


“BOKER’S BITTERS,” 


since an experience of more has 
them to b BY FAR the B and most 
EFFICACIOUS Stomach as well 
as a very agreeable and pleasant Cordial. 4 
Countereite, and buy only of respectable houses. 

L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 
P.O. Box 1029. 66 Liberty St., New York. 





STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHIN ST., New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


W. L. HAYDEN, reiceer oF 
GUuULTAR, 
Agent for 


Tivtor’s Parent Gurrazs, 










The best in use. Dealer in Guitars, Flates, 
Music aud Strings. New Guitar Music every 
week. Catalogues free. W. L. darpen, 120 Tremont st., Boston, 

OSES, ROSES, ROSES.—The largest Stock 
R in the Country. New Wuornrsare CaTaLoeus 
or Destrasie Nursery Stoox for . 
Free. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Harmony 
Grove Nurseries, West Gruve, Chester Co., Pa. 


$12 to $24 A DAY. 


ts wanted in every County in the United States to 
a newly ted article Ag 4 — =< abso- 
lutely needed in every household. FOr eat o Obie. 
lars, address Tux Cuamrion M’x’e Co, Ohio. 














Nast’s Almanac 


AND 


The Paris Commune, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
have just published ; 


NAST’S ALMANAC. 


ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872 
By Tuomas Nast. With nearly 150 Illusirg, 
tions, from Original Designs by Thomas N ast 
made expressly for this Almanac, Crown v0, 
Paper, 30 cents. 

TERMS, POSTAGE PREPAID: 
Single Copy.......scececcsceses 30 cents, 
BE WE cos cccscccccccocece $1 00. 


—— 


‘If the old complet is true, that 


‘A little nonsense, now and then, 

Is relished by the wisest men,’ 
Mr. Nast has done the public a real benefit in spread. 
ing before them such a feast of good things, pictorial 
and literary, as will be found in his ‘Illustrated A). 
manac for 1872,’ which Harper & Brothers have js- 
sued in an elegant and attractive form. The bil! of 
fare is so varied and extensive that every one who 
comes to the table will find something tempting to 
the taste, and nothing to offend. Avoiding politics of 
every kind, Mr. Nast appears in this entertaining An- 
nual simply in the character of a genial humorist, bent 
upon the amiable design of pleasing every body and 
putting them in a good humor with themselves and 
all the rest of mankind. His own contributions com. 
prise nearly one hundred and fifty comic illustrations, 
whose rollicking humor and grotesque fancy will set 
many a ‘table in aroar.’ Mr, Nast’s selections range 
from Shakespeare down to the latest humorists of 
England and this country, and the matter contributed 
especially to the Almanac is admirably adapted to 
nrake people ‘laugh and grow fat.’ He is not afraid 
to be ‘as funny as he can.'" 


- 
THE 


PARIS COMMUNE, 


The Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune it 
1871; with.a Full Account of the Bombard- 
ment, Capture, and Burning of the City. By 
W. Pemproxe Fereiper, an Eye-Witness of 
the Events described, Editor of ‘‘ Harper's 
Hand-Book of European Travel,” ‘ Hurper’s 
Phrase-Book,” &c. With a Map of Paris and 
Portraits from Original Photographs. Large 
12mo, 516 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 





“Mr. Fetridge remained in Paris during the eventful 
and perilous period of which he has become the faith- 
ful historian. Nothing seems to have escaped his 
eye, and every page of his thrilling narrative shows 
with what intelligent scrutiny he has seized upon the 
salient incidents of a chronicle that constitutes one of 
the most memorable chapters in modern history. 

His book contains the sayings and doings of the 
Commune during the seventy-three days of its reign; 
its principal official documents; and a narrative of 
the circumstances incident to the origin of its power 
and its final defeat. The work is illustrated - 
portraits, including those of Marshal McMahon an 
his pena proms og of Thiers, of Rochefort, and of 
the leading members of the Commune. 

"This remarkable history embraces an account of the 
Coup d' Etat of March 18, followed almost immediately 
by the surrender of Paris: the Investment and Bom- 
bardment of the City by the Government Forces; the 
Massacre of March 22 in the Rue de la Paix; the 
Schism in the Order of Free-Masons—one Party plac- 
ing its Banners on the Ramparts, the other Protesting; 
the Dismantling of the Churches; the Destruction of 
the Column Vendéme; the Horrible Explosions 12 the 
City; the Ruinous Bombardment; the Entrance of 
the Government Troops; the Despair of the Com- 
mune, ushering in a Reign of Blood and Fire; the Ae 
sassination of the incarcerated Hostages, including 
the Archbishop of Paris and the Curé cf the Madelaine: 
the Burning of the Tuileries and of other Palaces - 
Public Buildings; the Desperate Struggle of the In- 
surgents behind the Barricades ; the Final Conflict in 
the Cemetery of Pere la Chaise; the vary h = 

‘ersailles vernm th all , 
awa ta she ~ oer ers and Exe- 


cutions. 


will send either of the 
= a Se ae prepaid, to any part of 
the United States,on receipt of theprict. 








Whitney's Nests-Foot Harness S0#p. 
(STEAM REFINED.) at 

‘Tt Oils, Blacks, Polietale by ‘Harnest 

the same time. Druggists &v° 
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are exhibiting 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
of 

POINTE GAZE, APPLIQUE, AND CHANTILLY 

SHAWLS, OVER-DRESSES, JACKETS, 
BASQUES, PARASOL COVERS, 
FICHUS, FLOUNCES, HANDKERCHIEFS, 

BARBES, COLLARS, &c. 


BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, 


consisting of a 


POINTE FLOUNCE, GARNITURE SET, 
PARASOL COVER, AND FAN, 


from $450 to $2500. 


CAPES, 


Also, a large variety of 
CHANTILLY, GUIPURE, VALENCIENNES, 
POINTE GAZE, AND APPLIQUE TRIMMING 


LACES, 


Comprising the largest, richest, and cheapest lot of 
Laces ever sbown in this city. 





BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 





Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
ag FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. “Ga 
sar SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 


Price in England. Inthe 0.8 
Wheeler & Wilson $45.00 $85.00 
New Singer - «* 32.50 65.00 
Elias Howe - = 35.00 .00 
Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There isscarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and labor in any of the above named 
machines. 4 

AFFIDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President of the 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co., persoualiy appeared before 
nme. and made outh thet the above prices are correct. and taken 
by himfrom Circulars published in the Uni’ States and 

land under the corporate names of the Companies manu. 
facturing sald machines. FRED. SMITH, 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pieas of Cuyahoga Co., O. 


The Witsow Sewrne Macurnes are for Sale in 
most every County in the United States, and 


No, 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Fievrs, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DI- 
KEOCTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
FAO SEPARATE PIROR OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
Justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IIT. 








; LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 

‘ POSTINI D  ONAISE, WALKING SUIT 

JE WALKING SUIT 

SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT 
SUIT 






“* OT 
“ 99 


Boy False ae na | 
VEST WALKING COAT, 
ay O18 yeANTALOONS (for youth 
OO a arrect nt Se a yer ang 
INFANT'S W ‘ARDROBE b (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Nig! icoat ‘irt).. * 
RITE POLON > Wack IX a 
‘ 


ms AISE 
LOUIS Kiv" POLGW ATS wiarechees einer” 
‘Pst ALY. POLONAISE WA . 
TEST-BASQUE WALKING sure 
re UTE ssesevvenee 0 4 


eee eeeeeeeees 


). The Publishers will send either P 

eters aceite of TWENTY.FIVE CEN M ‘ Ning 
‘ vi poe wt Sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
ot ‘0 Ordering, please s cify th paper 

ry taining Snit and send Bust Moseare, "Dealecocengtiod 


at the usual discount. 


Tu on 












. HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
I Sati 
: GUARANTEED. 
z ~ tisfaction Star-Spangled Banner 
laryed, size of . Please send your address 
2 for weei¥e copies 75 cents a ; 8 months 
Tl0 cents, Address NER, N.H. 








VENEERS, 
FANCY WOODS AND BOARDS, 


mtg in store the finest assortment ever seen, particu- 
y 


FRENCH VENEERS, HUNGARIAN ASH, &c., 
to which they invite the particular attention of the trade. 
Send for a catalogue and price-list. 
For 8 one of the best and largest VENEER- 
CUTTING MACHINES in the country. 
170 and 172 Centre St. 
Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as k Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess is that his books 
are all published by Messrs. Hanrer & Broruens, a 
house without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, oe and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. ose desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
meaning business, are requested to make application to 
AVERY BILL, Care ie wd & Brothers, 

831 Pearl St., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


ROMANISM AS IT IS. 


Ts Book, an ELEGANT OcTavo VOLUME, CONTAINING 
750 Paces anv 105 FiRst-OLass ENGRAVINGS, 16 AN 
EXHAUSTIVE AND STANDARD work, eminently ted 
to the times. It fully uncovers the Romish system from 
its origin to the present time, exposes its baseless pre- 
ten its frauds, its utiens, its r-er its 
opposition to our public schools and civil and relig- 
ious liberty, it shows its insidious workings which 
strongly tend to bring this country under full Romish 
control. CONN. PUBLISHING CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


2 ? P 
LUT UI STS. 
Paralytics should send stamp for our New Circular 
on the Nature and Cure of Paralysis. In- 


structions for Home Treatment, Address 
R. N. TOOKER, M.D., 117 East Fifth St., Cincinnati,O. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawotue’s Tortet Girorrme Caxe is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Toeth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
—_ and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 

lycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawo.tr, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 


ABBOTT'S 
Frederick the Great. 


The History of Frederick the Second, called 
Frederick the Great. By Joun S.C. Apzort. 
Elegantly Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


This History of Frederick the Great is as interest- 
ing and absorbing in its scenes aud characters as any 
romance; and its strange events are more like the 
fancies of fiction than the realities of historic fact. 
The work is profusely and strikingly Mlustrated, and 
will meet the prevailing desire of multitudes who 
wish to learn more of the history of the Germanic 
nation, whose recent consolidation has surprised the 
world.—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 


























Pustisuzp py HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ga Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $5 00. 


RTIFICIAL LIMBS.—A. A. MAtas, 
576 Broadway, N. Y. City, Inventor 
apd U. 8. Gov’t Manf'r of First Paemicm 
Artificial Limbs, with Robber Hands and 
Feet. Send for [Justrated Pamphlet, free 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 








Economy the order of the = 6 Household articles 
made from paper, durable and c Pails, Milk- 
Pans, Wash-Bowls, Fruit-Dishes, &c. Send for Price 


and riptive Lista. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Man- 
ufacturers, 352 Pearl St., N. Y. City, 


___ HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Ojffer.—iS Broadway, N. Y 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Me1.oprons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
monts, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 











Rwi=. Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material, Write for Price-List, to Great West- 
ren Guy Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


OPIUM EATERS Wonca’ or the hebit 
address T. E. CLARKE, M.D., Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


VINA HR—how made—of Cider, Wine, or Sorgo, 
in 10 hours. F. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn. 


$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 
peed licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 

ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 
$65 PER Ona. - aa mM _~ are 

making the above amoun long. 
Full description circulars sent free. “ 
WELLS & CO., 482 Broome St., N. Y. 


$250 a Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 


Samples, free. 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
95 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
$300 A MONTH and expenses to good canvass- 
e ers. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 
wirce Free, to Agents, to introduce an article that 


sellsinevery house. 8S. Grrii.anp, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


mi 50: A Week to Agents, maleorfemale. Busi- 
ness honorable. I. L. Garsrpg, Paterson, N. J. 





























$10 A DAT ai Senet ~~ Seen. 





PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the oe. ad 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from = Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 

Crown 8vo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE. With a full Account of the Bombardment, 
Capture, and Burning of the City. By W. Pem- 
Beoxe Ferreiper, an Eye-Witness of the Events de- 
scribed, Editor of ‘‘ Harper’s Hand-Book of European 
Travel,” “Ha ‘8 Phrase-Book,” &c. With a Map 
of Paris and Portraits from Original Photographs. 
Large 12mo, 516 pages, Cloth, ¢2 00. 


KINGSLEY 'S WEST INDIES. At Last: a Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. By Cuaries Kinesiey. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE TEMPEST. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wu. J. Roirz, A.M., former- 
ly Head Master of the High-School, Cambridge, 

ass., and Editor of “The Merchant of Venice.” 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


BULWER'S KING ARTHUR. King Arthur. A 
Poem. By Ear. Lytton. 12mo, Cloth, Ilumin- 
ated, $1 75. a 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry, Lory Brovenamn. Written by Him- 
self. Vols. I. and II. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 


e “~n 
THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. A Book for Girls. 
Groretana M, Caaru, Author of “ Mildred,” &c. 

ith Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frilich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


ABBOTT'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 


Great. By Joun 8. C. Anport, Author of ‘‘ The 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘‘The French 
Revolution,” . Elegantly Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


JEFFERSON'S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Family 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Sarau N. Ranpo.peu. With I)lustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


LYELL’S STUDENT'S GEOLOGY. The Student’s 
Elements of ae By Sir Cuarces Lyeut, Bart., 
F.R.S., Author of “The Principles of Geology,” 
“The Antiquity of Man,” &c. ith more than 600 
Tilustrations on Wood. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1865-67. By Rionan» J. Busn, late of the 
Russo-American Te seraph Expedition. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


RAWLINSON’S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the ~ ag! of Chald Assyria, Media, 

abylonia, Lydia, Phenicia, Syria, Judea, Egypt, 
Carthage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, and 
Rome. By Grorer Rawutnson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUSLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of ‘ Mabel’s Prog- 
ress,” “‘The Sacristan’s Household,” “ Veronica,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 








A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By Wiitram Brack, 
Author of “Love or Marriage?” “ Kilmeny,” “In 
Silk Attire,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS by the Author of *‘ John 
Halifax :” 


OLIVE. — OGILVIES. —-THE HEAD OF TIIE 
FAMILY. — JOHN HALIFAX. — AGATHA'S 
HUSBAND. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60 per volume. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuan.rs Reape, 
Author of “ Put Yourself in His Place,” “Griffith 
Gaunt,” “ Hard Cash," “ White Lies,” “ Fou! Play,” 
&. ith many Original Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 80 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cuances Greson, Au- 
thor of *‘ Robin Gray.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 


Life. By Mrs. A.B. Buacxwext. Lllustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 15 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Posusuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


TACITUS. Vol.TI. (Harper's New Classical Library.) 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. Be 


ANTHON'S CICERO. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

ZION'S SONGSTER. 82mo, Sheep, 50 cents. 

NOW AND THEN. By Samvrt Waxnen. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. 





KEITH'S LAND OF ISRAEL. 1%mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS. Vol. IV. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

LOOMIS'S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 25. 


DUFF’S BOOK-KEEPING. 8vo, Cloth, $8 75. 
CARLYLE'S PAST AND PRESENT. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 


HAVEN|S RHETORIC. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK OF THE SAGAC- 
ITY OF ANIMALS. Small 4to, Cloth, $1 50. 
gar Hagrsr & Brorurns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 





United States, on receipt of the price. 
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AT. STEWART & G0, | G'xsserscronsts'sxi noonrms | Valuable New Books, | HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


a - 


The Pape design of Harper's is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
of the people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to ve without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
oo Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
sea 


At once the most popular and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. *** All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost idcaliy 
well edited.— Nation, 








a a He Saar 
- 2A 
‘~~ €iveriz 

The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus. 
trations are numerous and beautiful, belng furnish- 
- by the chief artists of the country.—Boston T’rav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in 8o- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against pablic wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on  — affairs are models of discuasion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high princivies in 
an elevated tone and a chasteved literary style. —Hz- 
aminer and Chronicle, 











Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and eweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

Harper's Bazar at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and wen for itself a de- 
serve opularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplemente 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining ite pesitien as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, mas, brilliant er- 
says, besides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.— Boston Saturday ne 
ing Gazette. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


“Poor Miss Finch,” 


A new and beautifully illustrated serial story, by 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” “The Moon- 
stone,” &c., has just commenced in 


Harper’s Weekly. 

New Subscribers will be supplied with the Wrerxry 
from No. 766 (for September 2), in which Number this 
story began, to the close of the year, four months, for 
Onr Docwar. 

Hanxrer's Weexty contains onz-Turmpy more read- 
ing-matter, a larger number of Illustrations, and is 
conspicuously better Edited and Printed than any 
other [llnstrated Newspaper. Its circulation is four 
times that of any similar publication. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Hanper’s Magazine, Ove Year..... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weerxty, One Year..... - 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer's Magazine, Harrer’s Werxcy, and Harrrr’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexy, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Supsontpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Weeaty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cepts additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subecriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number fext after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. . 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Treas ror Apvertistne In Harper's Perroprcars. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 

$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 

Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each ineertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cute and Display, 

$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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THE “BRAINS” 


THAT ACHIEVED THE TAMMANY VICTORY AT THE RocHEsTER Democratic CONVENTION. 





THE 
(ORIGINAL) 


Continental Life Insurance Co,, 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 
INCORPORATED, MAY, 1862. 


SAM’L E. ELMORE, President. JOHN 8. RICE, Vice-President, 
FRANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Secretary. H.R. MORLEY, Actuary. 


sy =The CONTINENTAL especially commends itself, by its past experience 

and present management, to those who desire to place their insurance in a 
conservative company, conducted on the principle of furnishing reliable and 
absolute insurance at as reasonable cost as is consistent with perfect security. 


tz A few first-class Agents wanted for unoccupied fields. 
Whether you wish 


‘D manersemit CHARLES W, 


RAILROAD" 
BONDS #5:.: HASSLER 


A MEDICINE AS OLD AS TIME. 


For aught we know to the ry” the Seltzer Spring was bubbling and 
sparkling when Adam walked with Eve in Paradise. that as it may, its 
sanitary properties have never been surpassed by any medicine of human in- 
vention. They have, however, been embodied in all their native efficacy in 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


which is the chemical duplicate‘of the Spa itself, and is effecting cures of 
dyspepsia, biliousneas, constipation, colic, nervous debility, dropsy, rheuma- 
tism, &c., quite as rapid and as marvelous as those attributed to the famous 
Spring, and which the faculty of Europe have placed on record as among the 
medical miracles of the age. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 














A_COLLECTION OF OVER 
NINE THOUSAND ANECDOTES, 
anp ILLLUsTRaTIONS OF Lirx, Cuaracter, HUMOR AND 
Patnos, in One Hundred C fications, (al habetical)y 
arranged,) among which are found those of cLeRGYmMeEN, 
PHYSICIANS, ATTORNEYS, statesmen, literary and scientific 
men, poets, painters and soulptors, with numerous Max 
ims, and many items of Fact and Fall ceophy. 
Local and Travelling agents wanted in all parts of the 
United States to whom the most liberal commission s will 
aid. For particulars send for descriptive circulars 
and all other information to BRADLEY & CO., Publishers, 
No. 66 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and the 
Press, as the 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
With thorough workmanship 


WAREROOMS, 


Fifth Avene, cor. 16th St, N. Y 


“GUANACO” 








1,700,000 ACRES IN IOWA! 
180,000 Acres in Nebraska! 


THE 


R.R. Land Companies 


Of Iowa and Nebraska 


OFFER THE ABOVE LANDS TO SETTLERS, at 
33 to $10 per acre, on time at six per cent., or for 
cash. These Companies have determined to have their 
lands settled at the earliest possible day, in order to in- 
crease the business of their Railroads, which are now 
all completed, and therefore offer the BEST LANDS, in 
the BEST STATES, at the LOWEST PRICES. ‘Wesell 


Land Exploring Tickets 
at our Offices in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and at No.1 La 
Salle St., Chicago, Railroad fares west of those places 
REFUNDED to holders of exploring tickets who pur- 
chase 80 acres or more. Large Reduction of R. R. fare 
to colonies, or parties of 25, or more. Colored Maps, 
showiny all the lands in both States, sent for 20 cents. 
Pamphlets and County maps sent FREE, to all parts 
of the world. Apply to 
W.W. WALKER, ; 
Vice Pres’t, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


LECTURE COMMITTEES 





UMBRELLAS 


TRY ONE. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 








Should not fail to send for the “ Lecture Season” of the INVENTORS who wish to take 
American Literary Bureau. This Bureau has the best PATENTS out Letters Patent are advised to 
lecture list in the country. Its three offices, at Boston, counsel with the Editors of the 





New York, and ¢ hicago, give it a superiority that is Sorewrivio Amenican, who have 

every where recognized. Address AMERICAN LIT- [recsoutes claims before the Patent Office for 23 Years. 

ERARY BUREAU, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. heir American and European Patent Agency is the 
sent to Box 3856, N. Y. 


aes most extensive in the world. Charges less than any 
50 CENT sent to Box, other reliable agency. A pamphlet, with fall instruc- 
for refined money-making employment. shes samples 











tions to Inventors, is sent gratis. Address 
MUNN & CO.,37 Park Row, New York. 











HARPER'S WEEKLY. 









3-4 Plate, 16 & 20 Sizes. 


THESE ARE THE BEST WATCHES MADE IN 
THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE MADE WITH AND 
WITHOUT STEM-WINDING ATTACHMENT. 

THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST MAN- 
NER, AND RUN WITH THE GREATEST ACCU- 
RACY, AND CAN NOT BE EXCELLED ANY 
WHERE AT THEIR RESPECTIVE PRICES. 

THE CASES ARE ALL OF THE NEWEST PAT- 
TERNS, AND SPECIALLY MADE TO OUR OWN 
ORDER. 

OUR STOCK OF THESE WATCHES IS NOW 
THE LARGEST, AND OUR PRICES, ALL THINGS 


| CONSIDERED, ARE THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 





‘BALL, BLACK, & CO, 


JEWELERS and SILVERSMITHS, 
565 & 567 Broadway. 


A BOON TO ALL WRITERS. 
~~ 


The Darling Self-Supplying Penhold- 





| ers not a Fountain Pen, but used withany pen. Fille 
| ed Oy otepoepherts pressure in an instant. 
| Wri 200 


0 words with one stp, The 
Ink reservoir is within the holder. Samples by mail, 
50 cents; Nickel, $1 00; Ebony, $1 50; Rubber, $2 00; 
Bank Holder, Gold, $250. Goods guaranteed. Forsale 
by Stationers generally. Address 

W. A. COOK, 6 State St., N. Y. 








“Of late years it has become almost impossible to 
get any Cod-Liver Oil that patients can digest, owing 
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the livers, * * * Méxuer, of Christiania, Norway, pre- 
pares an oil which is perfectly pure, and in every re- 
spect all that can be wished.”—Dr. L. A. Sayre, before 
Academy of Medicine. (See Medical Record, Decem- 
ber, 1869, p. 447.) 
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MURAT HALSTEAD. 


LSTEAD, chief editor and proprietor 
f the Cincinnati Commercial, was born in Ross 
Township, Butler County, Ohio, September 2, 
% The family homestead is one of the old- 
199. Southern Ohio, In 1804 Mr. HALSTEAD's 
yer ifather removed from Currituck County, 
oa ‘Carolina, intending to locate in the fa- 
2 jue Grass region of Kentucky. The in- 

f land titles in that State changed his 


Mcrat Ha 


mous B 


| 


security 0) crossed the Ohio, and established | 


7 emily near the mouth of the Big Miami 


Fairly ‘ washed out” by the memorable 


aaa 1805, he removed to higher ground, and 
Jocated on the farm which still remains in pos- 


cessiO of the family. P 
Te = school of the boy is at home. Mvu- 
pat’s mother taught him to read and write. He 
Jed the ordinary life of a country lad—laboring 
» the farm in the summer, and going to the 
public school in the winter. — The pastor of the 
hurch in the neighboring village of New Lon- 
don, the Rev. B. W. CHIDLAW, taught a select 
<chool. Here, at ten years of age, MuRAT was 
-nstructed in the mysteries of compdsition, and 
engaged in the debates usual to village lyce- 
ams. Mr. CHIDLAW had a well- 
<elected library, and its treasures 
¢ ancient and modern literature 
were open to the youth of the 
country-side. ‘The subject of this 
sketch eagerly availed himself of 
it, Atthe age of nineteen Murat, 
having struggled for some time 
with English grammar, conquered 
M‘Gurry and Ray, and devoted 
some months of good intentions to 
algebra, geometry, and surveying, 
entered the Farmers’ College, Col- 
lege Hill, then a flourishing insti- 
tution seven miles from Cincinnati, 
where boys rapidly acquired a dis- 
taste for farm life and labor. Dur- 
ing college days he devoted his 
leisure to sketch-writing for news- 
papers published in the villages of 
Hamilton and Rossville. His first 
real literary venture, however, was 
astory, which he sent, not without 
misgivings as to its fate, to the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette. It was accepted 
by the then literary editor, WILL- 
ium D. GALLAGHER, the poet, and 
duly published. 

After graduating, in 1851, he 
appeared in Cincinnati, and in 
y all the newspapers. In 
those days no newspaper was 
thought complete without its lit- 
erary department. This he in- 
vaded with a stream of fictitious 
narrative. The perils of the pio- 
neers of Southern Ohio multiplied 
under his prolific pen; he slaugh- 
tered the aborigines as the Ver- 
saillists the Communists of Paris, 
and rescued distraught damsels as 
heroically as the Red-cross Knight 
f the ‘* Faéry Queen.” 

To these literary labors he added 
an effort to start a weekly news- 
paper, two numbers of which actu- 
allyappeared. ‘The outside of the 
third number was printed, but prog- 
ress was checked by inebriety in 
the mechanical department, and 
the enterprise was abandoned. No 
regular position on the daily papers 
having been offered, he went into 
winter-quarters in 1851-52 with 
the late Wittiam T. CoGGESHALL. 
They rented an inexpensive attic, 
and there the two young men 
Wrought with great industry. 
COGGESHALL meditated mild ro- 
mances of the moral domestic 
school, and HarsTeap, in addi- 
tion to the slaughter of the sav- 
ages, elaborated letters for a score 
of rural papers in Ohio and In- 
wana. The experience was profit- 
able, the pay small. 

Presently Mr. Joux D. Catp- 
WELL offered a place to Mr. Hat- 
STEAD on the At/as, which was ac- 

epted, but in a short time given up 
‘act temporarily as assistant local 
m the Cincinnati Enquirer. This 
P sition not fully occupying his 
a er contribute to the 
umoian anc 4 
a literary weliy afta ree a i 
Rh ed & once = ys ing in the West. 
proffered by the a Hs = assistant editor 
esters team of Nex Tat Mr. Wituuam B. 

The ao gh ee ork city. * ; 
the Daily Comms toe pp was then managing 
Mr. Harste ie. aunie a engaged 
Mr. Porter's juan it ” menpened, — 
Sickness of his partn > Mr R oa oS 
direction of the meer ee H. Les, that the 
we € paper fell into Mr. Hatsreap’s 
ands. He at once introduced tn f 
Management that pres uce a feature in its 
lution in Western} we Alias mk day bis 5 
atic abstract and journalism. It was a system- 
news found is r~ —ae of the important 
Sa Centra] ohn as an ee hi gry 
ished but 9 meag S ae the telegraph fur- 
frequently nothin, gre outline of the news, and 
reports, the Cp § more than imperfect market 

mmercial grew in demand as a 
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M€Wsnaner a 
ied 5. : she Success of this change was 
vor UG It was not long bef 

© crowded out g before the poets 


illetonists bent - a favorite corners, the 
I the daity ze shed trom conspicuous places, 
‘ore abstract Pee pw more truly than be- 
- the brief chronicles of the times. 

cone ciated this innovation more than 
eR, and on the reorganization of the 
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j iy 








office, in 1854, Mr. Hatstgeap was enabled to se- 
cure a partnership interest in it. 

A little later and there was a sudden and re- 
markable development in the newspaper business, 
especially in Cincinnati. Mr. Richarp SMITH 
became the manager of the Cincinnati Gazette, 
and made it a real newspaper. The competition 
between the two rival dailies became sharp. 
Requisition was made upon all resources for the 
collection and prompt diffusion of news. Special 


correspondents and reporters were sent to every | 


point of news importance with instructions to | 
use the wires freely, and charter special trains if 
necessary. The result was that Cincinnati soon 
became noted above all her sister cities of the 
West for the enterprise and ability of her news- 
papers. The same determination to distance 
each other was evinced during the war, and the 
corps of correspondents of the Commercial and 
Gazette was as efficient and able as that em- 
ployed on any newspaper in the United States. 
As has been stated, Mr. Hausteap is now the 
chief editor and proprietor of the Commercial, | 
and has given to it the best energies and years | 
of his life. It is a melancholy fact that of all | 
the gentlemen identified with the daily newspa- | 
pers of Cincinnati when he began his career, but | 





of peculating politicians who, in the names of Re- 
publicanism and Democracy, organize for plun- 
der, give him the benefit of distance. 

Mr. HALsTeap is a muscular Christian, broad- 
shouldered and strong-armed. Few men can go 
through the amount of labor he performs each 
day without rapid loss of physical and intellectual 
power; yet it produces no apparent effect upon 
him, and such is his exuberant vigor that he has 
come to regard deterioration of bodily or mental 
powers under sixty as an unnatural decline, 


DINNER-TIME. 

A WELL-KNOWN proverb tells that the rich 
may dine when they like, but the poor must 
dine when they can ; and although this question 
of dinner-time is a most important one both to 
rich and poor, it has been solved in a very differ- 
ent way at different times of the world’s historv. 

As modern nations become more highly civil- 
ized, their hours gradually grow later and later : 
but even if various reasons could be given to ac- 
count for this declination, it is, nevertheless, a 
great evil, which no one has been either willing 
or able to stop. Some few men have chosen to 


MURAT HALSTEAD. 


four remain connected with it—Mr. C. D. Miz- 
LAR, of the Commercial; G. M. D. Bross and 
Hon. James J. Faran, of the Enquirer; and 
Hon. E. D. MansFIecp, of the Gazette. The 
others are either dead or scattered. 

Mr. Haursteap has made himself a repre- 
sentative of vigilance and success in newspaper 
management. He is an indefatigable worker. 
When at home no edition of his paper goes to 
press without his personal supervision. He has, 
as he has himself described it, ‘‘ a nose for news,” 
and a certain large suggestiveness which gives 
impulse as well to his office associates as to cor- 
respondents at home and abroad. His manage- 
ment is broad and liberal. No difference of 
views is allowed to exclude a communication, 
fairly written, upon any question of public in- 
terest. As a writer Mr. Harsreap is direct, 
outspoken, manly, and sometimes more forcible 
than elegant. Belonging to no association or 
society, civic or religious; independent of par- 
ties, asking no favors of them, and wanting no 
office; thoroughly centred in and wholly satis- 
fied with his profession—he is in a position to ex- 
press himself with the greatest freedom concern- 
ing men and measures. He has waged remorse- 
less war on dishonesty in office; and the hordes 





keep to primitive hours, but by so doing they 
have been forced to leave society, and in conse- 
quence society has soon dropped them out of her 
memory. 

The ancients were more natural in their hab- 
its than we are: thus, the Roman citizen rose 
with the lark, and went to bed when darkness 
came on, and it was only the rich who could af- 
ford to live by candle-light. Those idle persons 
among them who did so were called by Seneca, 
in contempt, /ucifuge. 

Fashion now forces her votaries to reverse the 
proper order of things, by dining at night and 
supping in the morning. Dr. Franklin, when 
matters were not so bad as they are now, tried 
good-humoredly to show the people of France 
the advantages to be gained by the adoption of 
early hours; aud he calculated that in the city 
of Paris alone 96,075,000 francs, or nearly four 
million pounds, would be saved every year by 
the economy of using sunshine instead of candles 
from the 20th of March to the 20th of September. 
The Emperor of Brazil, in his recent visit to 
London, appears to have been sadly puzzled by 
the late hours. One day he visited Lincoln’s 
Inn between six and seven in the morning, and 
was surprised not to find any lawyers there. 
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Another day he started off from his hotel before 
breakfast to Kew Gardens, and returned for that 
meal at eight a.m. ; 
Our forefathers had done half a day's work by 
the time their descendants think of rising, so 
that candles and gas may in one sense be said to 
have demoralized the world. The House of 
Commons originally met at six or seven o'clock 
in the morning, but after a time the hour of 
meeting was delayed to nine. About two hun- 
dred years ago, noon for meeting, and six p.m. for 
parting, were considered very late hours by some; 
and one handred years ago, Speaker Onslow de- 


| plored: in bitter terms the laziness of members 


who considered themselves unable to assemble 
before two o'clock in the afternoon. ' The time 
at which British legislators meet now is four P.M. 

When men dined at an hour that many now 
think the proper time for getting up, they were 
ready for their amusements much earlier than 
we now take them. Accordingly, the theatres 
were opened. early in the afternoon in the reign 


| of Elizabeth; and when Whalley edited the 


} 








plays of Ben Jonson, in 1756, the performances 
commenced at four p.m. Another class of en- 
tertainment, which is now unnaturally late, was 
carried on in the last century during reasonable 
hours: balls then began at six or 
seven o'clock in the evening, and 
ended at eleven and twelve; but 
now they begin at the hour when 
they formerly ended. 

Dinner-time is as much the era 
of the social as noon is of the nat 
ural day, and l’aprés diner is almost 
the only date in Cardinal De Retz's 
** Memoirs of the Fronde.” As all 
time before dinner is considered as 
morning, however late the meal 
may be taken, a notice of the 
changes in its time will be a good 
test of early and late hours. 

England is now, and always has 
been, later in its habits than France. 
Louis XII. dined at half past nine 
in the morning, but at the same 
period in England the court hour 
was eleven; and when that king 
married the daughter of Henry 
VIL., he gave up his regular habits, 
and took to English customs, in 
gallantry to hig young bride. In 
consequence, historians tell us that 
he fell a vietim to late hours, and 
died soon after his marriage. 

Louis XIV. dined at twelve ; 
while his contemporaries, Crom- 
well and Charles LI., were dining 
at one. An old monastic triplet 
gives the dinner hour as early as it 
could well be fixed : 

Lever 4 cing, diner & neuf, 

Souper a cing, coucher a neuf, 

Fait vivre d’ans nonante et neuf. 


A subsequent proverb shifts the 
time for all the operations an hour 
later : 


Lever a six, diner a dix, 
Souper a six, coucher A dix. 


From the Northumberland House- 
hold Book (1512) we learn that the 
family rose at six, breakfasted at 
seven, dined at ten, supped at four 
p.M., and shut their gates at nine. 

When traveling in little fre- 
quented parts of Germeny, we 
often find Eaglish customs of cen 
turies ago flourishing there at the 
present day. Eleven and twelve 
o'clock are very usually the hours 
for dinner in all parts of that em- 
yire. In England the court dinner 

our remained at eleven from the 
reign of Edward IV. to that of 
Henry VII., but the middle and 
lower classes dined at nine or ten. 
The fashionable hour in Henry 
VIII.’s reign came to be twelve, 
when Sir Thomas More dined, 
and it remained fixed there for 
many years. It is still the work- 
ing-man’s time, and is likely so to 
remain for centuries, as it appears 
to be nature’s own time. Fashion 
may make laws as she will, and call 
meals by various names, but at mid- 
day most persons feel the necessity 
of taking food. 

When the dinner was eaten early 
in the morning it was not always 
the practice to take a previous meal, 
so that, in point of fact, the old dinner was a 
knife-and-fork breakfast, such as is common now 
on the Continent. In Cotton’s Angier the author 
says: ‘* My diet is a glass of ale as I am dressed, 
and no more till dinner.” Viator answers: ‘* I 
will light a pipe, for that is commonly my break 
fast too.” 

In 1700 the dinner hour had shifted to two 
o'clock; at that time Addison dined during the 
last thirty years of his life, and Pope through 
the whole of his. Very great people dined at 
four as early as 1740, and Pope complains of 
Lady Suffolk’s dining at that late hour; but in 
1751 we find the Duchess of Somerset's hour was 
three. This, however, only shows that slightly 
different dinner hours were prevalent at the 
same period; and we know that when the 
Duchess of Gordon asked Pitt to dine with her 
at seven, his excuse was that he was engaged 
to sup with the Bishop of Winchester at that 
hour. In 1780 the poet Cowper speaks of four 
as the then fashionable time; and about 1804-5 
an alteration took place at Oxford, by which 
those colleges that dined at three began to dine 
at four, and those which dined at four postponed 
their time to five. After the battle of Waterloo, 
six o'clock was promoted to the honor of being 











the dinner hour. Now, we have got on to eight 
and nine; the epigram tells us, 

The gentleman who dines the latest 

Is in our street esteemed the greatest; 

But surely greater than them all 

Is he who never dines at all. 

We have seen that, within four hundred years, 
the dinner hour has gradually moved through 
twelve hours of the day—from nine a.m. to nine 
p.m. Nature, however, will revenge herself on 
fashion, and have her own way in the long-run ; 
for as the dinner hour becomes gradually later, 
. it must inevitably return to the early hours of 

past centuries, and the Irishman’s description 
of his friend’s habits will be literally true of us, 
for we shall not dine till—to-morrow. 





LORD KILGOBBIN. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 

Author of “That Boy of Norcott’s,” “The Bramleighs 
of Bishop's Folly,” “Sir Brooke Fossbrooke,” 
“A Day's Ride,” “One of Them,” 

‘* Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


SOME IRISHRIES, 
Tuat which the English irreverently call 
‘‘chatf” enters largely as an element into Irish 
life; and when Walpole stigmatized the habit 
to Joe Atlee as essentially that of the smaller 


island, he was not far wrong. I will not say 
that it is a high order of wit—very elegant, or 
very refined ; but it is a strong incentive to good- 
humor—a vent to good spirits; and, being a 


weapon which every Irishman can wield in some 
fashion or other, establishes that sort of joust 
which prevailed in the mélée tournaments, and 


where each tilted with whom he pleased. 

Any one who has witnessed the progress of an 
Irish trial, even when the crime was of the very 
gravest, can not fail to have been struck by the 
continual clash of smart remark and smarter re- 
joinder between the bench and the bar; show- 
ing how men feel the necessity of ready-witted- 
ness, and a promptitude to repel attack, in which 
even the prisoner in the dock takes his share, 
and cuts his joke at the most critical moment of 
lis existence. 

The Irish theatre always exhibits traits of this 
national taste; but a dinner-party, with its due 
infusion of barristers, is the best possible exem- 
plification of this give and take, which, even if it 
had no higher merit, is a powerful ally of good- 
humor, and the sworn foe to every thing like 
over-irritability or morbid self-esteem. Indeed 
I could not wish a very conceited man, of a 
somewhat grave temperament and distant de- 
meanor, a much heavier punishment than a 
course of Irish dinner-parties; for even though 
he should come out scathless himself, the out- 
rages to his sense of propriety, and the insults to 
his ideas of taste, would be a severe suffering. 

That breakfast-table at Kilgobbin had some 
heavy hearts around the board. ‘There was not, 
with the exception of Walpole, one there who 
had not, in the doubts that beset his future, 
grave cause for anxiety; and yet to look at, still 
more to listen to them, you would have said that 
Walpole alone had any load of care upon his 
heart, and that the others were a light-hearted, 
happy set of people, with whom the world went 
always well. No cloud !—not even a shadow to 
darken the road before them. Of this levity— 
for I suppose I must give it a hard name—the 
source of much that is best and worst among 
us, our English rulers take no account, and are 
often as ready to charge us with a conviction, 
which was no more than a caprice, as they are to 
nail us down to some determination, which was 
simply a drollery; and until some intelligent 
traveler does for us what I lately perceived a 
clever tourist did for the Japanese, in explaining 
their modes of thought, impulses, and passions to 
the English, I despair of our being better known 
in Downing Street than we now are. 

Captain Curtis—for it is right to give him his 
rank—was fearfully nervous and uneasy, and 
though he tried to eat his breakfast with an air 
of unconcern and carelessness, he broke his egg 
with a tremulous hand, and listened with painful 
eagerness every time Walpole spoke. 

‘**T wish somebody would send us the Stand- 
ard, when it is known that the Lord Lieuten- 
ant’s secretary has turned Fenian,” said Kilgob- 
bin. ** Won't there be a grand Tory ouicry 
over the unprincipled Whigs ?” 

‘**The papers need know nothing whatever of 
the incident,” interposed Curtis, anxiously, “ if 
old Flood is not busy enough to inform them.” 

** Who is old Flood ?” asked Walpole. 

**A Tory J. P., who has copied out a consid- 
erable share of your correspondence,” said Kil- 
gobbin. 

‘* And four letters in a lady’s hand,” added 
Dick, ‘‘that he imagines to be a treasonable 
correspondence by symbol.” 

**I hope Mr. Walpole,” said Kate, ‘** will 
rather accept felony to the law than falsehood 
to the lady.” 

** You don’t mean to say—” began Walpole, 
angrily; then, correcting his irritable manner, 
he added, ‘‘Am I to suppose my letters have 
been read ?” 

“dant & shunts Love ond eet to ede olen 
they meant.” 

““ Which I must say was quite unnecessary,” 
said Walpole, haughtily. F 

** Tt was a sort of journal of yours,” blundered 
out Curtis, who had a most unhappy knack of 
committing himself, ‘‘ that they opened first, and 
they saw an entry with Kilgobbin Castle at the 
top of it, and the date last July.” 

‘There was nothing political in that, I’m 
Bure,” said Walpole, 
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‘*No, not exactly, but a trifle rebellious all 
the same; the words ‘ We this evening learned 
a Fenian song, ‘‘ The time to begin,” and rather 
suspect it is time to leave off; the Greek better- 
looking than ever, and more dangerous.’” 

Curtis's last words were drowned in the laugh 
that now shook the table; indeed, except Wal- 
pole and Nina herself, they actually roared with 
laughter, which burst out afresh, as Curtis, in his 
innocence, said, ‘*‘ We couldn’t make out about 
the Greek, but we hoped we'd find out later on.” 

‘* And I fervently trust you did,” said Kilgob- 
bin. 

‘*T’'m afraid not; there was.something about 
somebody called Joe, that the Greek wouldn't 
have him, or disliked him, or snubbed him—in- 
deed I forget the words.” 

“*You are quite right, Sir, to distrust your 
memory,” said Walpole; ‘‘it has betrayed you 
most egregiously already.” 

‘*On the contrary,” burst in Kilgobbin, ‘‘I 
am delighted with this proof of the Captain’s 
acuteness ; tell us something more, Curtis.” 

“There was then ‘From the upper castle 
yard, Maude,’ whoever Maude is, ‘says, “* Deny 
it all, and say you never were there,” not so easy 
as she thinks, with a broken right arm, and a 
heart not quite so whole as it ought to be.’” 

“There, Sir—with the permission of my 
friends here—I will ask you to conclude your 
reminiscences of my private papers, which can 
have no possible interest for any one but my- 
self.” 

‘* Quite wrong in.that,” cried Kilgobbin, wip- 
ing his eyes, which had run over with laughter. 
‘‘'There’s nothing I'd like so much as to hear 
more of them.” 

‘* What was that about his heart ?” whispered 
Curtis to Kate; ‘* was he wounded in the side 
also ?” 

‘* T believe so,” said she, dryly; ‘‘ but I believe 
he has got quite over it by this time.” 

‘* Will you say a word or two about me, Miss 
Kearney ?” whispered he again; ‘‘ I’m not sure 
I improved my case by talking so freely ; but as 
I saw you all so outspoken, I thought I’d fall into 
your ways.” * 

‘Captain Curtis is much concerned for any 
fault he may have committed in this unhappy 
business,” said Kate; ‘‘and he trusts that the 
agitation and excitement of the Donogan case 
will excuse him.” 

‘*That’s your policy now,” interrupted Kil- 
gobbin. ‘‘ Catch the Fenian fellow, and nobody 
will remember the other incident.” 

‘*We mean to give out that we know he has 
got clear away to America,” said Curtis, with an 
air of intense cunning. ‘‘ And to lull his sus- 
picions we have notices in print to say that no 
further rewards are to be given for his apprehen- 
sion, so that he'll get a false confidence, and 
move about as before.” 

‘* With such acuteness as yours on his trail, 
his arrest is certain,” said Walpole, gravely. 

** Well, I hope so, too,” said Curtis, in good 
faith for the compliment. ‘‘ Didn't I take up 
nine men for the search of arms here, though 
there were only five? One of them turned evi- 
dence,” added he, gravely; ‘‘he was the fellow 
that swore Miss Kearney stood between you and 
the fire after they wounded you.” 

‘*You are determined to make Mr. Walpole 
your friend,” whispered Nina in his ear; ‘‘ don't 
you see, Sir, that you are ruining yourself ?” 

‘*T have been puzzled to explain how it was 
that crime went unpunished in Ireland,” said 
Walpole, sententiously. 

** And you know now?” asked Curtis. 

‘*Yes; in a great measure, you have supplied 
me with the information.” 

‘*T believe it’s all right now,” muttered the 
Captain to Kate. ‘‘ Ifthe swell owns that I have 
put him up to a thing or two, he'll not throw me 
over.” 

**Would you give me three minutes of your 
time ?” whispered Gorman O'Shea to Lord Kil- 
gobbin, as they arose from table. 

‘* Half an hour, my boy, or more if you want 
it. Come along with me now into my study, 
and we'll be safe there from all interruption ” 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
SAGE ADVICE. 


‘* So then you are in a hobble with your aunt,” 
said Mr, Kearney, as he believed he had summed 
up the meaning of a very blundering explanation 
by Gorman O’Shea; ‘‘isn’t that it ?” 

“* Yes, Sir; I suppose it comes to that.” 

‘* The old story, I've no doubt, if we only knew 
it—as old as the patriarchs: the young ones go 
into debt, and think it very hard that the elders 
dislike the paying it.” 

**No, no; I have no debts—at least, none to 
speak of.” 

‘*It’s a woman, then? Have you gone and 
married some good-looking girl, with no fortune 
and less family ? Who is she?” 

** Not even that, Sir,” said he, half impatient 
at seeing how little attention had been bestowed 
on his narrative. 

"Tis bad enough, no doubt,” continued the 
old man, still in pursuit of his own reflections ; 
**not but there’s scores of things worse: for if a 
man is a good fellow at heart, he'll treat the 
woman all the better for what she has cost him. 
That is one of the good sides of selfishness ; and 
when you have lived as long as me, Gorman, 
you'll find out how often there’s something good 
to be squeezed out of a bad quality, just as 
though it were a bit of our nature that was de- 
praved, but not gone to the devil entirely.” 

‘There is no woman in the case here, Sir,” 
said O'Shea, bluntly, for these speculations only 
irritated him, 

** Ho, ho! I have it then,” cried the old man. 
‘You've been burning your fingers with rebell- 





‘* Nothing of the kind, Sir. If you'll just read 
these two letters. The one is mine, written on 
the morning I came here: here is my aunt’s. 
The first is not word for word as I sent it, but 
as well as I can remember. At all events, it 
will show how little I had provoked the answer. 
There, that’s the document that came along with 
my trunks, and I have never heard from her 
since. 

*“*Dear Nepuew,’”—read out the old 
man, after patiently adjusting his spectacles— 

***©’Shea’s Barn is not an inn’— And more’s 
the pity,” added he; “for it would be a model 
house of entertainment. You'd say any one 
could have a sirloin of beef or a saddle of mut- 
ton; butwhere Miss Betty gets hers is quite be- 
yond me. ‘Norare the horses at public livery,’ ” 
read he out. ‘‘I think I may say, if they were, 
that Kattoo won’t be hired out again to the 
young man that took her over the fences. ‘As 
you seem fond of warnings,’” continued he, aloud 
—‘* Ho, ho! that’s at you for coming over here 
to tell me about the search-warrant; and she 
tells you to mind your own business; and droll 
enough it is. We always fancy we're saying an 
impertinence to a man when we tell him to attend 
to what concerns him most. It shows, at least, 
that we think meddlinga luxury. And then she 
adds, ‘ Kilgobbin is welcome to you,’ and [ can 
only say you are welcome to Kilgobbin—ay, and 
in her own words—‘ with such regularity and 
order as the meals succeed.’—‘ All the luggage 
belonging to you,’ etc., and ‘I am very respect- 
fully, your Aunt.’ By my conscience, there 
was no need to sign it! That was old Miss Bet- 
ty all the world over!” and he laughed till his 
eyes ran over, though the rueful face of young 
O’Shea was staring at him allthe time. ‘* Don’t 
look so gloomy, O'Shea,” cried Kearney; ‘I 
have not so good a cook, nor, I’m sorry to say, 
so good a cellar, as at the Barn; but there 
are young faces, and young voices, and young 
laughter, and a light step on the stairs; and if I 
know any thing, or rather, if I remember any 
thing, these will warm a heart at your age bet- 
ter than 44 claret or the crustiest port that ever 
stained a decanter.” 

**F am turned out, Sir—sent adrift on the 
world,” said the young man, despondently. 

** And it is not so bad a thing after all, take 
my word for it, boy. It’s a great advantage now 
and then to begin life as a vagabond. It takes a 
deal of snobbery out of a fellow to lie under a 
hay-stack, and there’s no better cure for preten- 
sion than a dinner of cold potatoes. Not that I 
say you need the treatment—far from it—but 
our distinguished friend Mr. Walpole wouldn’t 
be a bit the worse of such an alterative.” 

** Tf I am left without a shilling in the world?” 

**You must try what you can do on sixpence 
—the whole thing is how you begin. I used not 
to be able to eat my dinner when I did not see 
the fellow in a white tie standing before the side- 
board, and the two flunkies in plush and silk 
stockings at either side of the table ; and when I 
perceived that the decanters had taken their de- 
parture, and that it was beer I was given to 
drink, I felt as if I had dined, and was ready to 
go out and have a smoke in the open air; but a 
little time, even without any patience, but just 
time, does it all.” 

‘*Time won't teach a man to live upon noth- 
ing.” 

‘*Tt would be very hard for him if it did. Let 
him begin by having few wants, and work hard 
to supply means for them.” 

**Work hard! Why, Sir, if I labored from 
daylight to dark I'd not earn the wages of the 
humblest peasant, and I'd not know how to live 

n it.” 

“* Well, I have given you all the philosophy in 
my budget, and, to tell you the truth, Gorman, 
except so far as coming down in the world in 
spite of myself, I know mighty little about the 
fine precepts I have been giving you; but this I 
know, you have a roof over your head here, and 
you're heartily welcome to it; and who knows 
tes your aunt may come to terms all the sooner 
because she sees you here?” 

‘*You are very generous to me, and I feel it 
deeply,” said the young man; but he was almost 
choked with the words. 

‘*You have told me already, Gorman, that 
your aunt gave you no other reason against com- 
ing here than that I had not been to call on you; 
and I believe you—believe you thoroughly. But 
tell me now, with the same frankness, was there 
nothing passing in your own mind? had you 
no suspicions or misgivings, or something of the 
same kind, to keep you away? Be candid with 
me now, and speak it out freely.” 

“None, on my honor. I was sorely grieved 
to be told I must not come, and thought very 
often of rebelling; so that, indeed, when I did 
rebel, I was in a measure prepared for the penal- 
ty, though scarcely so heavy as this.” 

**Don’t take it to heart. It will come right 
yet. Every thing comes right if we give it time ; 
and there’s plenty of time to the fellow who is 
not five-and-twenty. It’s only the old dogs, 
like myself, who are always doing their match 
against time, are in a hobble. ‘T’o feel that ev- 
ery minute of the clock is something very like 
three weeks of the almanac flurries a man when 
he wants to be cool and collected. Put your 
hat on a peg, and make your home here. If you 
want to be of use, Kitty will show you scores of 
things to do about the garden; and we never ob- 
ject to see a brace of snipe at the end of dinner, 
though there’s nobody cares to shoot them; and 
the bog trout, for all their dark color, are excel- 
lent eating, and I know you can throw a line. 
All I say is, do something, and something that 
takes you into the open air. Don’t get to lying 
about in easy-chairs and reading novels; don’t 
get to singing duets and philandering about with 
the girls. May I never, if I’d not rather find a 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 
REPROOF, 
‘Say it out frankly, Kate.” 
. . ‘ te 
with flashing eyes and heightened 
the drawing-room from end to 
bold, sweeping stride which in m 
sion betrayed her. “Say it out 
a) what roe are hinting at.” 
never hint,” said the oth rely : 
of all with those I love.” 8" 
**So much the better. I detes Squi 
° st an équiy 
wt quivoque, 
Bia to be shot, let me look the fire in the 
**There is no question of shooti 
: tin 
think you are very angry for nothing” adie 
__** Angry for nothing! Do you call that stud- 
ied coldness you have observed toward me all 
day yesterday nothing? Is your ceremonious 
manner—exquisitely polite, I will not deny—is¢ 
that nothing ? Is your chilling salute when we! 
met—I half believe you courtesied—nothing ? 
—— you shun me, that you take pains not to 
eep my company, never to be with 1 i 
past denial.” ene 
“* And I do not deny it,” said Kate, with a 
voice of calm and quiet meaning, 


cried Nina, as 
color she paced 
end with that 
oments of pas- 
~ I know per. 


© least 


** At last, then, I have the avowal. You own 
that you love me no longer.” 
** No, I own nothing of the kind: I love you 


very dearly ; but I see that our ideas of life are 
so totally unlike, that, unless one should bend 
and conform to the other, we can not blend our 
thoughts in that harmony which perfect confi- 
dence requires. You are so much above me in 
many things, so much more cultivated and gift- 
Some was going to say civilized, and I believe [ 

‘*Ta—ta—ta,” cried Nina, 
“These flatteries are very ill-timed. 
_, **So they would be, if they were flatteries : but 
if you had patience to hear me out, you'd have 
learned that I meant a higher flattery for myself.” 

‘Don’t I know it? don’t I guess ?” cried the 
Greek. ‘* Have not your downcast eves told it? 
and that look of sweet humility that says, ‘At 
least I am not a flirt ?’” . 

** Nor am I,” said Kate, coldly. 

‘“*AndIam! Come, now, do confess. You 
want to say it,” 

** With all my heart I wish you were not!” 
And Kate’s eyes swam as she spoke. 

** And what if I tell you that I know it—that 
in the very employment of the arts of what you 
call coquetry, I am but exercising those powers 
of pleasing by which men are led to frequent the 
salon instead of the café, and like the society of 
the cultivated and refined better than—" ~ 

**No, no, no!” burst in Kate. ‘*'There is no 
such mock principle in the case. Your are a 
flirt because you like the homage it secures you, 
and because, as you do not believe in such a 
thing as an honest affection, you have no scruple 
about trifling with a man’s heart.” 

**So much for captivating that bold hussar,” 
cried Nina. 

‘* For the moment I was not thinking of him.” 

‘*Of whom, then ?” 

**Of that poor Captain Curtis, who has just 
ridden away.” 

**Oh, indeed !” 

‘Yes, He has a pretty wife and three nice 
little girls, and they are the happiest people in 
the world. They love each other, and love their 
home—so, at least, I am told, for I scarcely 
know them myself.” 

‘* And what have I done with him?” 

“Sent him away sad and doubtful—very 
doubtful if the happiness he believed in was the 
real article after all, and disposed to ask himself 
how it was that his heart was beating in a new 
fashion, and that some new sense had been add- 
ed to his nature, of which he had no inkling be- 
fore. Sent him away with the notes of a melody 
floating through his brain, so that the merry 
laugh of his children will be a discord, and guen 
a memory of a soft glance that his wife's bright 
look will be meaningless.” 7 

‘* And I have done all this? Poor me! 

‘Yes, and done it so often that it leaves no 
remorse behind it.” i 
‘* And the same, I suppose, with’the others ? 
‘‘With Mr. Walpole, and Dick, and Mr. 
O'Shea, and Mr. Atlee, too, when he was here, 
in their several ways.” - 

‘¢Qh, in theirs; not in mine, then?” — , 
‘¢T am but a bungler in my explanation. 
wished to say that = adapted your fascinations 

to the tastes of each.” 
“What a siren!” , % 
“Well, yes—what a siren; for they sys : 
love in some fashion or other ; but I could _ 
forgiven you these had you spared the marric 
man.” te 
* So that you actually envy that poor ware 
the gleam of light and the breath of cold air tit 
comes between his prison bars—that one mone . 
of ecstasy that reminds him how he = a. 
free and at large, and no manacles to —_— “re 
down? You will not let him even touch a a 
imagination? Are you not more cruct "© 
” 

This is mere nonsense,” said Kate, boldly. 
“You cither believe that man was fooling : "es 
or that you have sent him away anhappy; "** 
which one of these you like. 
**Can’t your rustic nature see e 
third case, quite different from bot h, av 
Harry Curtis went off believing . Kate 
«Was he Harry Curtis?” broken A8 
‘* He was dear Harry when I said good-") 
i Ni ] . ‘ rnp 
a poe thing TO 

2 ” . 
ey A ought, for you have lost your cal 
lon “tate spared, 
Even that poor Donogan was pede on 
and Heaven knows he had troubles enove, 


impatiently, 
- , 


that there is 4 


d that 








ion, It’s the Fenians have got a hold of you.” 


brandy-flask in your pocket than Tennyson’s 
poems!” 


his head to have pleaded some pity for him. 
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«And is there no kind word to say of me, 


Kate?’ 


‘Oh, Nina, how ashamed you make me of my 


- once when I dare to blame you! But if I 
ge love you 80 dearly I could better bear 
you should have a fault.” 
* «7 have only one, then ? ‘ 

«| know of no great one but this—I mean, I 
now of none that endangers good-nature and 
pee you so sure that this does? Are 
“ou co sure that what you are faulting is not the 
manner and the way of a world you have not 
<een ? that all these levities, as you would call 
, are not the ordinary wear of people whose 
assed where there is more tolerance 


y 


them, 
lives are passe 

afer 
~ _ pose vO Nina, for a moment, and own 
that 1t was by intention you were in the approach 
when Captain Curtis rode away, that you said 
something to him, or looked something —per- 
haps both—on which he got down from his horse 
and walked beside you for full a mile.’ 

« All true,” said Nina, calmly. ‘ I confess to 
every part of it.” c 

“[’d far rather that you said you were sorry 
gt I am not; I'm very glad—I'm very 
proud of it. Yes, look as reproachfully as you 
like, Kate! ‘very proud was what I said. 

“Then I am indeed sorry,” said Kate. grow 
ing pale as she spoke. : , 
“«y don't think, after al! this sharp lecturing 
of me, that you deserve much of my confidence . 
end if I make you any, Kate, it is not by war of 
exculpation, for I do not accept your blame. It 
is simply out of caprice—mind that, and that | 
am not thinking of defending myself. 

“TI can easily believe that,” said Kate, dryly. 

And the other continued: ‘When Captain 
Curtis was talking to your father, and discussing 
the chances of capturing Donogan, he twice or 
thrice mentioned Harper and Fry—names which 
somehow seemed familiar to me , and on think- 
ing the matter over when I went to my room, 
J opened Donogan’s pocket-book and there found 
how these names had become known to me. 
Harper and Fry were tanners in Cork Street, 
and theirs was one of the addresses by which, 
if I had occasion to warn Donogan, I could write 
tohim. On hearing these names from Curtis, it 
struck me that there might be treachery some- 
where. Was it that these men themselves had 
turned traitor to the cause? or had another be- - 
trayed them? Whichever way the matter went, 
Donogan was evidently in great danger; for 
this was one of the places he regarded as per- 
fectly safe. 

‘What was to be done? I dared not ask ad- 
vice on any side. To reveal the suspicions which 
were tormenting me required that I should pro- 
duce this pocket-book, and to whom could I im 
part this man’s secret? I thought of your broth- 
er Dick, but he was from home, and even *f he 
had not been, I doubt if I should have told him. 
I should have come to you, Kate, but that grand 
rebukeful tone you had taken up this last twen- 
ty-four hours repelled me, and, finally, I took 
counsel with myself. I set off just before Cap. 
tain Curtis started, to what you have called way- 
lay him in the avenue. 

‘Just below the beech-copse he came up; 
and then that small flirtation of the drawing- 
room, which has caused you so much anger and 
me such a sharp lesson, stood me in good stead, 
and enabled me to arrest his progress by some 
chance word or two, and at last so far to interest 
him that he got down and walked along at my 
side. I shall not shock you by recalling the lit- 
tle tender ‘nothings’ that passed between us, 
nor dwell on the small mockeries of sentiment 
which we exchanged—I hope very harmlessly— 
but proceed at once to what I felt my object. 
He was profuse of his gratitude for what I had 
done for him with Walpole, and firmly believed 
that my intercession alone had saved him; and 
soI went on to say that the best reparation he 
could make for his blunder would be some ex- 
ercise of well-directed activity when occasion 
should offer. ‘Suppose, for instance,” said I, 

}ou could capture this man Donogan ?” 
van, they very thing I hope to do,’ cried he. 

The train is laid already. One of my con- 
stables has a brother in a well-known house in 
Dublin, the members of which, men of large 
Wealth and good position, have long been sus- 
pected of holding intercourse with the rebels. 
: hrough his brother, himself a Fenian, this man 
“as heard that . secret committee will meet at 
ee on Monday evening next, at which 

nogan will be present. Molloy, another head- 
centre, will also be there, and Cumiains, who 
‘caped from Carrickfergus.’ I took down all 
thames, Kate, the moment we parted, and 
wie they were fresh in my memory. ‘ We'll” 
a het on them all,’said he; ‘and such a 
a has not been made since "98." ‘The rewards 
thee Ten here) to some thousands.’ It was 
. said, * / i ” 

“Oh, Nina? is there no danger, Harry ?”” 
7 Been was very dreadful, and I felt 
burst of feelin ’ i. wiihe Gee 
shame only pos Bo Press moments, and the 
Wrong of me to cal, rend a Of course it was 
4 wife ar home, and fiv little = kang 
forget which—should wer ba 
loved me. nor « never have sworn that he 

} . said ali that mad 
What he felt in th . m nonsense about 
have their he, as region where chief constables 

nda learts 3 but I own to great tenderness 

I deed, T soa nine sensibility on either side. 

Natures poe nae le Oe Re really sensitive 

fives but f men are never found under forty- 

for the sort of = uncalculating affection, 

to the wi evotion that flings consequences 

winds, I'd gay. gi 3 

axty,” ’ Y, give me fifty - eight or 

“KN 
gravel 


~ do not make'me hate you,” said Kate, 


“Certainly not, dearest, if a little hypocrisy 
will avert such a misfortune, And so, to return 
to my narrative, I learned as accurately as a gen- 
tleman so much in love could condescend to in- 
form me, of all the steps taken to secure Donogan 
at this meeting, or to capture him later on if he 
should try to make his escape by sea.” 

“You mean, then, to write to Donogan and 
apprise him of his danger ?” 

“‘Itisdone. I wrote the moment I got back 
here. I addressed him as Mr. James Bredin, 
care of Jonas Mullory, Esq., 41 New Street, 
which was the first address in the list he gave 
me. I told him of the peril he ran, and what his 
friends were also threatened by, and I recounted 
the absurd seizure of Mr. Walpole’s effects here ; 
and, last of all, what a dangerous rival he had in 
this Captain Curtis, who was ready to desert wife, 
children, and the constabulary to-morrow for 
me; and assuring him confidentially that I was 
well worth greater sacrifices of better men, I 
signed my initials in Greek letters.” 

*“ Marvelous caution and great discretion,” 
said Kate, solemnly. 

** And now come over to the drawing-room, 
where I have promised to sing for Mr. O'Shea 
some little ballad that he dreamed over all the 
night through ; and then there’s something else 
—what is it? what is it?” 

** How should I know, Nina? I was not pres- 
ent at your arrangement.” ; 

** Just so, Kate—sensibilities permitting ; and, 
indeed,” she said, ‘‘I remember ut already. It 
was luncheon.” 


THE TOPOGRAPHICAL INSTINCT. 


THERE are several circumstances connected 
with the manifestation of this power which are 
worthy of note. Jmprimis, persons who can 
find their way about every where are generally 
excessively tidy, methodical, and minutely par- 
ticular sort of people. They always carry about 
postage stamps nicely folded in the corner of a 
pocket-book, whose contents are arranged with 
exemplary neatness. They commonly bear 
about with them two pocket-handkerchiefs, the 
second kept particularly clean and ready to be 
used as a duster. If you borrow stamps or six- 
pence, they never forget it, and if they do not 
actually request payment, they look unutterable 
things at you askance until you balance the ac- 
count, which, as a rule, they prefer to have done 
in kind. Scraps of cotton on the carpet are 
their horror: a picture hung awry throws them 
into agonies. If you wear slippers in their pres- 
ence, they hate you; and if you lay down letters 
and papers in their way, they are morally sure to 
put them away in some out-of-the-way place, 
where you will never think of looking for them. 
It is needless to add that to untidy, careless, 
muddling people these paragons of propriety are 
particularly unpleasant, and all the more so be- 
cause the former respect and envy their faculty 
of order as much as they detest its remorseless 
operation to their own humiliation and personal 
discomfiture. People of this generally objec- 
tionable class are the very best of mortals to take 
out with one; not on a pedestrian tour, for then 
the height of enjoyment is to lose one’s self, but 
when some unknown district has to be visited 
and traveled, and time is precious. Set a man 
with ten cents’ worth of postage stamps, an 
ever-pointed pencil that screws up, a penknife 
that will cut, the perpetual possibility of giving 
change for a dollar, and with a second pocket- 
handkerchief, and a pair of folding compasses in 
his pocket, in the midst of the most perplexing 
neighborhood, and he will find his way any 
where. Perhaps when the psychological phi- 
losopher has unriddled the mystery of topograph- 
ical intelligence he will explain how it comes to 
be associated with touchiness of temper and 
tidiness of habit, and why methodically minded 
people are almost invariably of small and wiry 
physique, and take an unconscionable time in 
wearing out. 








THE WONDERS OF A POND. 


Mr. J. G. Woop, author of several very en- 
tertaining books on natural history, has lately 
written a pleasant account of his investigations 
into the animal life of a small fresh-water pond, 
known as ‘‘ Mrs. Coates’s Bath,” on account of 
the purpose for which it was originally intended. 
We have not room for the whole article, and have 
therefore selected some of the most interesting 
portions. 

There were plenty of newts in the pond. 
These are really very pretty creatures, especially 
in the breeding season, when the males put on 
their nuptial splendors Like many birds, the 
only assume their best dress for a short peri 
call when that brief period 1s over they can 
scarcely be distinguished from their more sombre 
mates. The chief and most conspicuous portion 
of the nuptial dress of the male newt is a sort of 
fin which runs along the back, and looks some- 
thing like a cockscomb. It is deeply notched 
and toothed at the upper edge, and, as it is ex- 
tremely delicate, it waves about in the water in 
graceful accordance with the movements of the 
animal. My little boy took some of these newts 
home, and, in the innocence of his heart, showed 
them to the gardener. ‘The man was horribly 
ightened. He jumped back, and absolutely 
y with terror. He, keeping at a safe dis- 
tance from the dread beasts, told the boy that 
“‘the effet was the most pizenous thing as is,” 
and that he had known lots of people lie down 
in the grass at hay-making time, when they were 
bitten by effets, and then they swelled up, and 
went on swelling till they died. Fortunately 
the boy was too well taught to believe the man, 
and his terrors and warnings only afforded the 
keenest amusement. 
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them, and the number of water-beetles alone that 
I found there is prodigious. 

There was the great water-beetle in plenty. 
This, in common with all of its kind, is not an 
eligible inhabitant of an aquarium. If two or 
three be placed in a vessel with other inhabitants 
of the water, they immediately begin eating their 
fellow -prisoners, and, having finished all the 
smaller creatures, attack each other, the stron- 
gest killing and eating the weakest. I have before 
me a very fine male Dyticus in a pickle-bottle, 
where I was compelled to banish him in conse- 
quence of his voracity. I feed him mostly on 
blue-bottles, which he seizes between his power- 
ful fore-legs, and devours in a very short time. 
At first he was rather puzzled with the flies, they 
not being his usual] prey, but he now knows how 
to manage them, and a fly scarcely touches the 
surface of the water, when it is seized and borne 
below, held firmly in the jaws of its captor. 

It is an insect full of wonders, and contains in 
itself the elements of more than one mechanical 
invention. In the first place, it is a living div- 
ing-bell. Like all insects, it breathes atmospher- 
ic air by means of tubes, which permeate the 
whole of the body. ‘The apertures by which 
these tubes communicate with the air lie on the 
upper part of each side, under the wing-cases. 
Now these wing-cases, or elytra, are convex, 
while the upper part of the body is flat, so that 
there is a space between the wing-cases and the 
body. Every now and then the beetle comes to 
the surface of the water, protrudes the end of 
the body, draws in a supply of air into the space 
between the elytra and the body, and dives again, 
the elytra fitting so closely to each other and to 
the sides thatthe air can not escape. ‘Sometimes, 
if the beetle be not alarmed, it will remain at the 
surface, with its head downward, and its body 
balanced by its extended swimming-legs, and on 
a calm day quite a number of water-beetles may 
be seen thus suspended. The swimming-legs 
which have just been mentioned are themselves 
very wonderful examples of structure. They 
are so made that the only movements which they 
can perform are those of swimming, and they are 
fringed with stiff hairs so set that when the leg 
is struck against the water the pairs stand out 
and act like the blade of an oar; while, when 
the limb is drawn back for the next stroke, they 
are drawn through the water from the root to 
point, and so offer the least possible resistance. 

The first pair of legs ot a male Dyticus are 
worthy the closest possible examination, On 
the feet of each of them is a round disk, which, 
when magnified, is seen to be made of three 
joints, flattened and dilated. ‘Their under sur- 
face is covered with a vast array of suckers, one 
of which is very large, two of moderate size, and 
all the rest very small and set on footstalks, 
With these suckers they can hold so tightly that 
they can crawl up a pane of glass by their aid, 
and hold so firmly that a rather sharp pull is re- 
quired before they can be detached. 

Owing to the great length and peculiar joint- 
ing of the swimming-legs, the beetle is a bad walk- 
er, though it is a good flyer and a better swim- 
mer. If placed upon the ground, it crawls awk- 
wardly about, and seems to have little power of 
directing its course. Should it fall on its back 
on a smooth surface, it gives a series of wild kicks 
with its long hind-legs, the action being precisely 
the same as in swimming, and both legs being 
used simultaneously. If the surface be perfectly 
smooth, such as a plate or a piece of glass, the 
insect only spins round and round, and after a 
short time seems to be seized with despair, and 
lies perfectly motionless, ‘Though the beetle can 
do no harm, and may be taken in the hand with- 
out fear, I do not recommend indiscriminate 
handling, and this for two reasons. In the first 
place, it is wonderfully strong, and has a way of 
forcing itself backward through the hands, so 
that a double-headed spike at the base of the 
swimming-legs is apt to prick the fingers rather 
smartly. In the next place, when held, it ejects 
a whitish fluid, which issues from the junctions 
of the head, the thorax, and the abdomen, and 
which has a strong and very unpleasant odor. 

Perhaps the reader may think that there is 
not much to be seen in the common whirlwig, or 
whirligig beetle, which may be seen in vast num- 
bers on the surface of the water, performing its 
mazy dance in any sheltered spot. Summer or 
winter seems to be the same to the whirlwig, and 
even in the cold days of winter a gleam of sun- 
shine will bring out the whirlwig beetles in any 
spot wherever the ice is not formed, and they 
will dart about as merrily as if the July sun were 
pouring its hot beams on them. I need not say 
that there are plenty of these beetles, because 
there is scarcely a piece of water larger than a 
paddle in which they may not be found. A de- 
pression in the ground which has been dry for 
months, and suddenly filled with water by 2 rain- 
storm, will have whirlwigs in it before many 
hours have passed. ‘The fact is that these bee- 
tles, like those which I have just described, have 
large and powerful wings, and can use them with 
great ease. ‘They can take a flight from the sur- 
face of the water—a fact which I believe has not 
hitherto been noticed, or, at all events, not pub- 


While stooping over the water, and admiring 
the rapid movements of the whirlwig beetles, 
one of them suddenly darted up, struck me on 
the nose, and fell back again into the water. If 
the beetle were half as much astonished as I was, 
it must have been very much surprised indeed. 
Wishing to see how this feat was achieved, I 
took a number of tie beetles, and put them into 
an aquarium, thinking—and, the result proved, 
rightly—that they would soon be tired of their 
limited space, and would take to wing. After 
whirling about for a little time some of them 
crawled up the glass sides of the aquarium, while 
others darted into the air and took to flight. 
They did it by striking the water violently with 











As to aquatic insects, the water swarms with 


both swimming-feet at the same moment, and 





thus jerking themselves several inches into the. 
air. Almost simultaneously with the spring, 
they spread their wide wings and flew away. 

‘There is an old fairy tale about three sisters 
who had respectively one, two, and three eyes, 
the elder and the youngest treatiig their sister 
very contemptuously because she had two eyes, 
like people in general. Now a whirlwig beetle 
goes one step more singular, for it has four eyes, 
two above and two below—two to see below the 
water and two to see above it. Of course the 
beetle has in reality a vast number of eyes, like 
most insects, but those eyes are divided into four 
masses instead of two, The reason is this. The 
insect is continually scurrying about on the sur- 
face of the water, watching for prey, and if its 
eyes were constructed in the ordinary fashion it 
would only be able to see either above or below 
the surface, according as its eyes happened to be 
placed. In order to be able to see distinctly any 
object below the surface of the water, its eyes 
must be submerged ; and in the eyes of this little 
beetle we find the principle of that well-known 
instrument, the water telescope. ‘This is used 
for the purpose of looking into the water, and is 
simply a tube with a plain glass fixed water-tight 
into one end. When the glass is pushed under 
the surface of the water, and the eye applied to 
the upper part of the instrument, objects can be 
plainly seen, the vision not being obstructed by 
ripples on the surface of the water. 

In ** Mrs. Coates’s Bath” are numberless wa- 
ter-boatmen of various species and in all stages 
of existence. We will, however, content our- 
selves with the commonest and largest species, 
The insect derives the popular name of water- 
boatman from the fact that it lies on its back, 
the sharp edge of which makes a very good imi- 
tation of a boat-keel, and rows itself by its long 
swimming-legs, which are nearly straight, and, 
with their bristle-fringed ends, look exceedingly 
like oars. In fact, we have no oars that can in 
any respect approach in efficiency the swimming- 
legs of the water-boatmen, with their invariably 
correct action, and their self-feathering blades. 
The name of Notonecta, or back-swimmer, is giv- 
en to the insect in consequence of the habit of ' 
turning on its back when it swims. 

These insects are not beetles, though they are 
often thought to be so, They belong to another 
order of insects altogether, and will give very 
tangible proofs of this fact if carelessly handled. 
Any one who has caught one of the predacious 
beetles may expect a sharp nip with the jaws if 
he does not take care of himself. But the water- 
boatman, in common with the rest of its kin, is 
furnished with a sharp and strong proborcis, 
which it will drive deeply into the fingers of its 
captor if it gets a chance. Like the whirlwig, 
the water-boatman is able to take flight directly 
from the surface of the water, and does so in a 
very similar manner, leaping out of the water by 
a violent stroke of its swimming-legs, and then 
spreading its wings before it falls back again. 
When on the wing, it flies with a deep homming 
sound, very like that which is produced by the 
humble-bee. 

Its respiration is carried on much in the same 
way as that of the water-beetle already described. 
On a calm day, if ‘‘ Mrs. Coates’s Bath” be ap- 
proached cautiously, so that a heavy step does 
not communicate itself through the land to the 
water, and that no shadow be thrown upon the 
insects, whole fleets of water-boatmen of all sizes 
may be seen floating with their heads downward, 
the swimming-legs spread wide by way of balan- 
cers, and the tips of their bodies just protruding 
from the surface. A hasty step, however, a sud- 
den movement, or a shadow, even of # passing 
bird, thrown on the water, will alarm the insects, 
and they will scurry off in all directions, 

By watching these insects very carefully in a 
bottle, and keeping that bottle constantly before 
my eyes on my desk, I have been enabled to ob- 
serve the course which the air takes in respira- 
tion, the partly translucent wing-cases enabling 
the bubbles to be traced as they pass like glob- 
ules of quicksilver under the wing-cases and 
finally into the water. The air is taken in at the 
end of the tail, and introduced into the space be- 
tween the wing-covers and the body. It is then 
gradually drawn forward until it reaches the base 
of the wing-covers, and is then forced out just 
where the wing-covers fit against the breast. 
When the insect is perfectly quiet the process 
may be seen going on with perfect regularity, 
the air being taken in near the tail, working its 
way under the wing-covers, and at last squeezed 
out near the breast, when it ascends in bubbles 
to the surface. In this position the water-boat- 
men are accustomed to wash themselves. They 
are as cleanly as cats, and perform the operation 
of washing in a very similar manner, eaving not 
a limb nor a part of the body untouched. Some- 
times they will rest on the surface of the water, 
but this time with their backs upward, their 
wing-cases half opened, and their wings partly 
unfurled. I never saw them assume this attitude 
except when the sun was shining directly on them, 
but I have in that case seen thirty or forty at a 
time sunning themselves in this curious attitude, — 
which has all the effect of a disguise, and makes 
them look quite different insects. 

I am sorry to say that water-boatmen are very 
predatory characters, and that they have a great 
fancy for preying upon the water-gnats, as they 
are called—those slight, dark-colored, long-legged 
insects that run about on the surface of the water 
as if they were on land. ‘They seize on the un- 
fortunate insect, clasp it tightly to them with 
their fore-legs, drive their beaks deeply into its 
body, and suck out all its juices, afterward re- 
jecting the body, which to the eye seems to have 
undergone no change at all, and only to have 
been killed by the wound, The water-boatman 
takes from five minutes to a quarter of an hour 
to suck a single water-gnat, and carries it about 
most pertinaciously, not even loosening ‘ts hold 
if alarmed and forced to dive. 
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ALONG THE DOCKS. 

We give this week two very interesting though 
very opposite illustrations of certain phases of 
New York life, with which few of our readers 
can be familiar. Even to people who spend 
their lifetime in the city the docks are mainly a 
terra incognita, of which they may catch a glimpse 
from a street-car window, perhaps, or from the 
deck of a river steamer, but to which they are 
really as complete strangers as they are to Kamt- 
chatka or Patagonia, 

One of these illustrations represents a scene 
which might have been frequently witnessed last 
summer on a fine Sunday on the docks in the 
lower part of New York—a minister of the Gos- 
pel preaching in the open air to an audience com- 
posed of sailors, stevedores, dock loungers of both 
sexes and every age of life, from the ragged lit- 
tle boot-black to the gray-haired man whose days 
were drawing near to a close. This is genuine 
missionary work. Few of these people could be 
induced to seek the Gospel, and the Gospel must 
seek them. The great Founder of Christianity 
himself set the example by preaching not only 
in the synagogues, but in the fields and by the 
sea-side—wherever He found people anxious to 
hear the truth. In every large city like New 
York there are thousands upon thousands of 
men, women, and children who never enter a 
church. Perhaps they do not live near one, 
perhaps they stay away because their clothes are 
ragged, or because Sunday is their only day of 
rest from work. But they never refuse to listen 
to those whose Christianity prompts them to 
seek out their less-favored fellow-beings and tell 
them of their higher needs and lead them into 
better ways of life. None can know the amount 
of good accomplished by these missionaries to 
the poor. 

The other illustration shows the interior of a 
low restaurant, kept by an Irishwoman, in the 
lower part of the city, where a curious medley of 
nationalities was always to be found. Irishmen 
jostled against ‘‘ niggers ;” Chinamen, French- 
men, Germans, mingled in perfect harmony. 
The good-natvred, broad - breasted, jolly - faced 
hostess was & stranger to national antipathies. 
She sold victuals to every one who could pay for 
them, and was not sufficiently hard-hearted to 
turn away the poor devils who sometimes came 
begging for a meal. 

The style of cooking and serving the meals 
was rather promiscuous, but the majority of 
her customers, like the prodigal who would 
‘*fain have filled his belly with the husks that 
the swine did eat,” cared more for quantity than 
for quality or style. If the soup or the stew was 
abundant’ and hot and coarsely palatable, it 
mattered little to them where the ingredients 
were obtained; but outsiders may be interested 
to learn that the larger restaurants every even- 
ing sell to those of a humbler caste the waste 
and refuse of their tables. The bit of steak, or 
roast, or vegetable you may leave on your plate 
at some first-class eating-house, is not, as is 
sometimes horribly suggested, served to you the 
next day in some undistinguishable compound 
with a French name; it is sold as stated, and 
appears on the rude counter of some dock res- 
taurant in the shape of soup or Irish stew, or 
beef-pie, of which the customers partake with a 
hearty relish, undisturbed by qualms of suspi- 
cion. Prices at these eating-houses are very 
low. Not long since a poor fellow begged the 
writer for some ‘‘ change to get a dinner—only 
ten cents, Sir.” ‘* Why, what sort of a dinner can 
you get for ten cents ?” was the natural question. 
** Well, Sir,” was the reply, ‘‘for ten cents I can 
get a good dinner; but’”—with hesitation—‘‘ if 
you'll make it fifteen, I can get a budly good din- 
ner.” Here was evidently the lower end of the 
scale of prices, from DELMoNICco’s to the slop 
eating-house. 

Our illustration is from the pencil of Sot Ey- 
TINGE, Jun., who made a careful study of his 
subject. Every figure and face in the picture is 
drawn from life, and each character tells its own 
story so well that to enlarge upon it would be 
superfluous. 





AN ESCAPE FROM THE BASTILE. 


M. Masers Henrt DE La Tunes, the son of a 
Knight of St. Louis, and Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the Orleans dragoon regiment, was born in the 
year 1725 at the chateau of Croisiail, near Mon- 
tagnac, in Languedoc, in the diocese of Agde. 
La Tode’s father, made King’s Lieutenant of Se- 
dan in 1733, brought him up as became the son 
of an old soldier of rank and position. In 1749 
La Tude was sent to Paris to complete his mili- 
tary education as an engineer. 

Louis the Fifteenth had succeeded to the throne 
in 1715. The European war, which had ended 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1747, left the French with a 
shattered fleet, and twelve hundred millions add- 
ed to their debt. The debased king, wallowing 
in pleasure at the Pare aux Cerfs, abandoned ev- 
ery thing to his vain and ambitious mistress, Ma- 
dame De Pompadoar, the daughter of a govern- 
ment contractor, whom the nobles of the court 
hated, despised, and yet feared. The clergy, in- 
tent on hotly perseeuting the Jansenists, were 
exercising the most despotic power, encow 
by this Roxana of the hour, who had just dis- 
missed M. Machault, an honest and enlightened 
minister, who had endeavored to equalize taxa- 
tion, and te encourage free internal trade in corn. 
The king had already begun to act on the fatal 
principle laid down by himself in a subsequent 
speech to his Parliament: ‘‘ We hold our crown 
from God alone ; legislative power belongs to the 
king only, without dependence and without par- 
tition.” 

It was at this period of corruption that the 
young military student, eager to plunge into the 
struggle of life, arrived in Paris. Clever, ambi- 





to climb the hill of fortune by a short and dan- 
gerous cut. A smile of Madame De Pompadour 
secured gold, rank, favor, success to him on 
whom it rested. By a wild, ill ned scheme, 
as daring as it was rash, La e resolved to 
win that smile, and to secure a place at the sul- 
tana’s side. The proud nobles, the Jansenists, 
and the strict and religious of all F ogeee: hated 
her with an intense and insatiable malignity. 
One day La Tude heard some young men over 
their wine gasc ing that they would rid 
France of the harpy. Tude had been told 
that the fear of poison imbittered the life of this 
woman, who declared that every day at Ver- 
sailles was a “battle.” He at once devised an 
incoherent project, full of shallow and short- 
sighted cunning. He filled a letter with some 
harmless powder, and posted it to Madame De 
Pompadour. He then rode to Versailles, obtained 
an audience of the favorite, revealed the conver- 
sation he had heard, informed we - had seen a 

el posted to her, communica’ is suspicions 
om ting it, cautioned her to be on her guard, 
po price her in lavish terms of the anxiety he 
felt, and the great satisfaction he experienced in 
being able to give her intelligence so important 
to herself and all France, to whom she was so 
dear. The vain woman, living amidst false 
friends and open enemies, was pleased with the 
zeal of the young student, and, after expressing 
her pave for the attention, politely offered 
him her service. He left the palace, and turned 
his face toward Paris, enraptured at the suc- 
cess of his stratagem. He had won that smile 
that secured wealth, power, and all for which he 
longed. Mathematics were only for dusty ped- 
ants; for him now, by day, the perpe' sun- 
shine that gold-lace forever spreads through Ver- 
sailles corridors; by night the sparkling star- 
light of court diamonds, and an opening ven 
of fair and welcoming faces. So youth’s dreams 
arise ; so they pass away. The next post brought 
the alarming packet. ‘The supposed poison was 
tried by the court physicians on several animals, 
old court favorites, grown old and useless. The 
Pompadour, with Diaforious, and some other of 
Moliére’s medical friends, stood round, in breath- 
less expectation to see the creatures drop dead ; 
but no—by all the saints of Paris, no! on the 
contrary, they waddled, gamboled, crawled, and 
fawned upon the cruel hands held out to them, 
and no harm resulted in any way—no harm but 
to the young Languedoc student. He had won 
the smile, now he felt the frown. The sky over 
Versailles darkened as he rode to Paris exulting ; 
then the lightning struck him. 

On the Ist of May, 1749, a stern knocking 
came to La Tude’s door, rough hands snatched 
away his sword, sharp cords tied his wrists; the 
next morning the r, unsuccessful, detected 
cheat awoke in the Bastile. The fool’s paradise 
had changed to a dark cell, whence no voice 
could reach the ears of justice. The world was 
dead to him, and he to the world. At three- 
and-twenty, with a brain full of hope and ambi- 
tion, he was buried alive. 

In the September of the same year La Tude, 
treated as a mere indiscreet lad, was removed to 
the castle of Vincennes, where M. Berrier, the 
Lieutenant-General of the Police, showed him 
every possible indulgence. He was allotted the 
best room, and itted to walk two hours ev- 
ery day in the gardens of the chateau. From 
his windows he could see over all Paris. Below 
his rooms stretched a private garden, in which 
another favored prisoner, a Jansenist curé, was 
allowed to walk with his pupils, the son of the 
Marquis of Chatelet’s steward and the child of 
one of the turnkeys, and there also he was al- 
lowed to pega 5 <n == gh of the two 
boys playing inspi ude with longings for 
liberty, rm g roused his ingenuity, naturally of 
rather a secretive’ kind. Exactly at two o’clock 
every day the elder turnkey awaited him in the 

while the junior unlocked his door to give 
him temporary liberty. La Tude commenced 
his scheme by getting into a habit of running 
down fast into the garden before the junior turn- 
key had time to lock the upper door and follow 
him. On the 25th of June, 1750, the plot was 
ripe. Tripping down stairs as soon as the junior 
turnkey came, La Tude instantly slammed the 
door at the bottom of the staircase, in order to 
muffle the man’s cries and to gain time. He 
then knocked boldly at the outer gate, and cried 
to the sentinel : 

“Deuce take it! above two hours monsieur le 
curé has been waiting for the Abbé de St. Sau- 
veur” (one of the visitors). ‘* Have you seen the 
puppy pass this way? Has he been gone long? 
I am on the hunt after him, and he shall pay 
me for this trouble.” 

The soldier at once opened the gate, and La 
Tude passed thro Another soldier, to whom 
he put the same hurried question, replied he knew 
nothing about it, and let him proceed. The 
third sentry, on the further side of the draw- 
bridge, said he had not seen the abbé. La Tude 
replied, ‘‘I shall soon find him,” and, capering 
like a school-boy, at four paces from the last sen- 
tinel he set up a run and brushed by him, the 
man not.suspecting a young and lad, so 
gay and careless, to be an escaped prisoner. In 
the mean time the tarnkey who was locked in 
thundered at the door, and shouted to his com- 





panion te garden, who instantly guessed 
the trick de had put uponthem, The first 
sentry, bei uestioned, he did not 
know La v sight, and had thought he was 


a friend of the abbé’s who had been to see the 

caré.  ,* 

Six days after this escape, La Tude, with 
rfect innocence and trustfulness, through the 
ing’s physician-in-ordinary, surrendered himself 

to Louis the Fifteenth. He was immediately 

conducted to the Bastile. M. Berrier soon after 

came and told La Tude that the confidence he 





tious, and not overscrupulous, La Tude resolved 


had placed in the king’s clemency and ~— 
of heart was not misplaced. He merely 


+ 








been sent to the Bastile in order to find out how 
he escaped from Vincennes, as only prisoners of 
the first quality were sent there, and it was im- 
portant that the guards should be faithful. The 
young man describing his escape, stern M. Ber- 
rier condescended to smile, and affably asked La 
Tude if he had not always treated him with kind- 
ness. ‘‘As a father,” was the reply; and M. 
Berrier then promised to give him his liberty in 
a few days, directly he had spoken to the mar- 
chioness. But the Pompadour was implacable 
in her hatred. She was angry that La Tude had 
trusted the king's compassion rather than hers. 
She felt that the story would be another morsel 
for her enemies, and might make even the king 
suspect her of cruelty, La Tude was at once 
thrown into a dungeon, and left there eighteen 
months. At the end of that time he was brought 
up and placed in a common room with another 
of the marchioness’s victims, named D’Alégre. 
Endless letters to M. Berrier at last brought an 
answer. The amiable Lieutenant of Police as- 


‘sured La Tude that his heart was not callous, 


that he sympathized with his misfortunes, and 
that he would have been long since set free but 
that the woman held the reins entirely in her own 
hands. Any indulgence asked he would grant, 
and at the first change of public events both La 
Tude and D’Alégre were assured they should be 
the first persons restored to liberty, and compen- 
sated for their lost time and sufferings. ‘Iwo 
years and six months already in darkness and 
solitude had been crushed out of La Tude’s life, 
and these bland promises fell unheeded upon his 
ear. The Pompadour, clever and witty, might 
retain her hold over the king for another fifteen 
years; by that time his life would be half gone, 
and he would return to the world a boy in mind, 
no career open to him, his friends dead, and the 
world heedless of one whom it had forgotten. 
What hope could there be? He was shut in by 
walls six feet thick, and of enormous height ; 
four iron grates at every window, and up every 
chimney ; sentries on every tower ; deep trenches 
full of stagnant water: he had no friends to bring 
saws or files, no money to bribe turnkeys. 

From this cruel purgatory, with walls like 
huge cliffs, and girt in by enemies, did La Tude 
resolve to escape. It required an amount of fore- 
sight, energy, and perseverance almost super- 
natural. No scissors, knives, or edge- tools 
were allowed to a prisoner in the Bastile; nor, 
for a hundred louis, would a turnkey have 
brought any culprit even a quarter of a yard of 
thread. No news from the outer world, not 
even of a king’s death, reached the eight towers. 
The officers, surgeons, and turnkeys of the pris- 
on had but one changeless formula: ‘* Good- 
morning! Good-evening! Do you want any 
thing?” La Tude’s father or brother might 
have pined for years in the room over his head, 
and he would never have known it. A trunk 
of clean linen was all he had to help him to 
liberty. D’Alégre laughed as he pointed with a 
smile to that useless store; but after seven years 
of thought La Tude slowly hammered out a 
scheme. Step by step, inch by inch, he resolved, 
with the patience of a coral insect, to work this 
scheme out. He knew too well what he re- 

uired; fourteen hundred feet of cord, two lad- 
iers—one of wood, thirty feet long, another of 
rope, one hundred and eighty feet. It would be 
necessasy somehow to remove the heavy iron 
from the passage of the chimney, and to 
re a hole, in one night, through a wall many 
feet thick, at the distance of only twelve or fif- 
teen feet from a cruelly vigilant and unbribable 
sentinel. With their bare hands the two must 
do all this. But this was not all: they must 
also conceal the two ladders in a small cell that 
was strictly searched by the turnkeys and offi- 
cers many times a week. ‘To every suggestion 
La Tude’s less sanguine friend replied, ‘* Lmpos- 
sible! pshaw, impossible!” Impossible? ‘To 
energy all things are possible. 

La Tude had observed that in No. 3 of the 
Tower de la Comte—the room over his own— 
there was a prisoner who never made any noise, 
never audibly moved his chair or table, never 
even coughed. He went to mass on the Sun- 
days and Wednesdays when La Tude and his 
friend did. He descended first and returned 
last. It being necessary to examine his room, 
La Tude arranged a simple but effectual plan. 
On the return from mass D’Alégre was to pull 
out his handkerchief and let it fall down stairs, 
One day he did so, then asked the turnkey to go 
down and fetch it. ‘The moment the man was 
gone La Tude darted up stairs, drew the bolt of 
No. 3, and glanced in: the room was nine or ten 
feet high. He then measured quickly three steps 
of the staircase, and counted the number of steps 
to his own cell. He saw at once that the ceil- 
ing of his cell had been made double, and five 
feet thick, to muffle sound ; and guessed that in 
all probability a similar hollow space would be 
found between the floor of his own cell and the 
ceiling of that below. When they were bolted 
into No. 2 La Tude’s eyes sparkled; he clutched 
his friend’s arm, and cried, 

** Patience, and we shall escape! 
The floor is hollow; we can hide our rope 


** Rope ?” said his friend ; ‘* but we could not 
get ten feet to save our lives.” : : 

**In that post-chaise trunk,” said La Tude, 
pointing to the trunk, ‘‘there are twelve dozen 
shirts, sixteen pairs of silk stockings, twelve 
dozen under-stockings, five dozen drawers, six 
dozen napkins; unraveling these, we shall have 
more rope than we want.” D’Alégre brightened 
up, but again asked how the iron bars in the 
chimney were to be removed, as they had no 
chisels, no crow-bars. ‘* The hand made all in- 
struments, and the head planned them,” said La 
Tude; ‘while we have those we can not be 
at a loss for resources.” Then he pointed out 
the iron hinges of their folding tables. ‘These, 
sharpened on the tiled floor, and put into han- 
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dles, became working chisels the steel for lish, 


€ into a knife wh: 
would shape tool handles, and - harap which 


off the table, and, digging a tile 
dug toward the ceiling below, 
ee § found there were two floors 
eet apart. They then me 
tile, which presented no ese bana “a the 
been disturbed. Next day they broke ¢} = 
. : 1€ fire 
steel, made a knife, and cut two handles j 
which to insert the sharpened hinges. _ 
that they slowly unraveled two of the eg 
drawing out thread after thread, These Giese 
knit together, they formed into clews of an ec nal 
length, and then divided them into two cl = 
fifty threads to each sixty feet. They then twi : 
ed these clews, and formed a rope about fifty-five 
feet long, to be from time to time added to by 
more unraveled linen slowly woven in the lone 
hours of the dreary nights. Then came the hard 
task of wrenching the iron bars out of the chim. 
ney. ‘To accomplish this they fastened their 
rope-ladders with heavy weights, and, supported 
on them, worked at the bars. In a few months 
every bar was loosened and ready to be removed, 
but still left in its original socket. 

It was hard work. Every day the two men 
descended with bleeding hands, and so bruised 
that they could not recommence work below til! 
after an hour or two's rest. The bars removed 
there was still a wooden ladder required to as. 
cend from the moat to the sentinel’s gallery, the 
only way to the governor’s garden, and beyond 
that to liberty. They had no saw to cut the 
fire-wood, eighteen inches long, daily supplied to 
them. The hinges would not saw through bil- 
lets. In a few hours these ingenious men, with 
an iron candlestick and the other half of the fire 
steel, had made an excellent saw, which in twen- 
ty minutes would cut through a log as thick as a 
man’s leg. With knife and saw they pared and 
shaped the billets into steps for the ladder, with 
joints to fix in one another, and holes to receive 
the cross-bars. They also made a pair of com- 
passes, a square, a reel, blocks, and every requi- 
site for their escape, all of which were, of course, 
concealed between the two convenient floors. 
They had also given every one of their imple- 
ments a secret name, such as Faunus for the 
saw, Polyphemus for the floor, Jacob for the lad- 
der, Dove for the rope, Anubis for the reel, Tu- 
bal-cain for the hinges; and the rule was that 
the man nearest the door, hearing the turnkey’s 
foot on the stairs, instantly called out the cipher 
for the special object to be concealed, as the turn- 
keys sometimes by daytime entered the room un- 
-xpectedly. There not being wood enough, the 
ladder was only a pole twenty feet long, in which 
were twenty bars, thrust through six inches on 
each side, every round being pegged in and 
bound with thread to prevent its slipping. At 
last the ladder and rope were both ready, and 
hidden snug in the cave of Polyphemus. It was 
evident to La Tude that the rope-ladder would 
so vibrate, as they descended the vast perpen- 
dicular wall, as to turn the man using it giddy 
with fear. They therefore wove a second rope, 
three hundred feet long, or twice the height of 
the tower. ‘This rope was to pass through a fix- 
ed pulley, and by this second rope the man 
above and below would be able to regulate and 
aid- his comrade’s descent, and render it steadier 
and less perilous. ‘They also made shorter cords 
to lash the block to a cannon, or some safe pro- 
jection. Altogeiher they had four hundred feet 
of cord. ‘They then made, week after week, two 
hundred steps for the rope-ladder, and, to pre- 
vent the cords rattling against the towers, they 
bound them with strips from the lining of their 
bed-gowns and under-waistcoats. These prepa- 
rations cost them eighteen months’ work, nearly 
night and day. ; 

All these things were needed to ascend the 
chimney and the platform of the tower, thence 
to descend one hundred and eighty feet to the 
moat, and climb up from there to the parapet 
into the governor's garden ; then again to descend 
into the great outer moat, and to climb over the 
gate of St. Antoine. With all these precautions 


one thing was indispensable, and that be as some- 
table mgnt; 


thing no care could secure—a su! 
for if rain, storm, and darkness lured them out, 
and then it grew fine, the sentinel would be sure 
to see them, and they would either be shot of 
dragged back to solitary dungeons, there to oo 
till the detested woman died. But even “y 7 
difficulty La Tude in some degree providec Pw 
calculated that the overflow of the Sele i 
corroded the mortar of the outer wal “rr 
it could be perforated with a rude gimlet he « ould 
q s bedstead, and 
manufacture from the screw of his sone 
so he might, with iron bars, force a passage os 
the outer street. Making, therefore, W _ 
for these iron bars, and in spite of the by aver han 
ing four feet deep in both moats, they Te 
to start on the evening of February hae “6 te 
La Tude, knowing they would get soake oa 
moats, took with him the singular incom —e 
of a portmanteau filled with two complet oo 
of clothes. Next day, immediately =e “ 
they fitted up the rope-ladder, and hi¢ “i ae 
their beds, that it might not be seen by . “ fitted 
key who brought in supper. They ™ Sort 
up the cross-staff ladder, and made up ae ficer 
er implements into bundles ; and as a ~ 
had searched them both that morning — i, 
safe. ‘They also removed the iron bars ir They 
chimney, and put them into wrappers. ote 
took with them a bottle of spirits, 7 — am 
should have to work in the wor, 7 = had 
had arrived. Directly the turn oF? ao, thou 
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he hed rheumatism in one arm, begal 
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but with no sack over his head, and 

‘eappers for the elbows and loins, such as 
no W ~ used. Blinded with soot, flayed at 
d knees, black, and streaming with 
Says M. La Tude, to 


the chimney, 


sweet oa 
he elbows 
blood, he emerged at last. 
is , 7 3: 
“oe i to the top of the chimney, 
re I placed myself astride, and from thence 
wound a ball of pack-thread that I had in my 
ant and to the end of which my companion 
hs ‘a agreed to fasten the strongest rope that held 
ae tmanteau; by this means I drew it up, 
mt wered it on the platform. : I returned the 
ey o which my companion tied the wooden 


whe 


ope, t 
onder. I drew up, in the same manner, the 


two iron bars, and the rest of the parcels for 

hich we had occasion. When I had these, I 
vv vin Jet down my pack-thread to raise the rope- 
eer, drawing ‘up to myself the superfluous 
length, that by the end my companion might 
mount the chimney with more facility than I had 
done; and at his signal I fastened it. He as- 
vnded with ease; we finished drawing up the 
vemaindet, and suspended the whole in such a 
manner across the chimney that we descended 
both at once on the platform, serving for a coun- 
terpoise to each other. 

“Two horses would not have been able to re- 
move all our luggage. _We began with rolling 
up our rope-ladder, which made a coil five feet 
hich and a foot thick, and we wheeled this kind 
of millstone to the tower of the Treasury, which 
we thought most favorable for our descent. We 
fastened this ladder securely to a piece of cannon, 
and then let it gently down into the trench. In 
the same manner we fastened our block, passing 
the rope three hundred and sixty feet 
long; and when we had moved aside al) our oth- 
er parcels, I tied my thigh securely to the rope 
of the block, got on the ladder, and, in propor- 
tion as I descended its steps, my comrade let 
out the rope of the block; but, notwithstanding 
this precaution, every time I moved my body 
resembled a kite dancing in the air, so that, had 
this happened by daylight, of a thousand per- 
sons who might have seen me reeling, not one 
but would have given me over for lost ; yet I ar- 
rived safe and sound in the trench. Immediate- 
ly my companion lowered to me my portman- 
teau, the iron bars, the wooden ladder, and all 
our equipage, which I placed in the dry, on a 
litle rising above the surface of the water, at 
the foot of the tower. My companion next fast- 
ened the rope of the block, at the other end, 
above his knee, and, when he had given me a 
signal of his being on the ladder, I performed 
the same manceuvre below which he had done for 
me above to sustain me in the air, and prevent 
a fall. I took the further precaution to place 
the last step under my thighs, by sitting on it, 
to spare him the disagreeable vibration which I 
had experienced. He got down to me, though, 
during the whole time, the sentinel could not 
be above thirty feet from us, walking on the cor- 
ridor, as it did not rain; which prevented our 
mounting thither, to get into the garden, accord- 
ing to our first plan. We were therefore obliged 
to make use of our iron bars. I took the gim- 
let, and carried one of the bars on my shoulder, 
ud my companion the other, Neither did I 
rget to pocket the bottle of usquebaugh ; and 
: proceeded directly to the wall that parts the 
uch of the Bastile from that of the gate of 
t. Antoine, between the garden and the gov- 
nor’s house. ‘There was in this place a small 
nch, six feet wide, and about the same depth, 
hich wetted us up to the armpits, 

“At the moment that I began with my gim- 
et to bore a hole between two stones, to insert 
wt levers, the major’s round passed us, with the 
great lantern on a long pole, but ten or twelve 
t, at most, over our heads. ‘To conceal our- 
es we stood up to the chin in water, and 
1ey were gone I soon made two or three 
les with my gimlet, and in a short time 
‘e got a large stone out. From that instant I 
ged myself to D’Alégre for our success, 
wk a draught on the occasion, and made 
utake another, We then attacked a second 
‘a third stone, The second watch passed 
Us, and Wwe again slipped into the water up. to 
ourchin, We were obliged to perform this cere- 
ly regularly every half hour that we were dis- 
ed by that cursed watch. Before midnight 
We had displaced two wheelbarrows of stones.” 
ace when La Tude stood by the rubbish the 
satinel stopped and spat twice on his head. La 
“ude fancied he had been seen, but the sentinel 
assed on in his patrol. D’Alégre then pro- 
scd & nip of spirits, and, freshened by that, 
a worked for several hours at the breach till 
| grew large enough. ‘The wall was four and a 
thick. La Tude instantly made D’Alégre 
‘rough, while he fetched the portmanteau. 
*y ‘ett their ladders, ete., gladly behind, 
“— down into the dry moat, and were free. 
et even here dangers still awaited them. Six- 
; “tps from the moat, on the road to Bercey, 
‘ ge nae carrying the portmanteau between 
h t deep a poten — “9 aqueduct six 

1, in his first ian — pep tlhe 
tod clang to T. we ropped the portmanteau 
Og to the bs ude, who, jerking him off, 
friend by the baie of hin ane pe = eatery 
fcrambled out the 1S . Afterward they 
fated. "The hone perenenneem which luckily 
ended. "The te . = 7 that dreadful night had 
and fel] on their ree embraced each other, 
deliverance from ¢ nees to thank God for their 
Wel. The olan. many perils. All had gone 
cold ace’, °lothes had escaped the wet, and 

Md and shivering. th I et, and, 
Other to dress rr 1¢ two men helped each 
it struck four o'el, s they emerged from the moat 
hey vach they soak x ber took the first hack- 
4is friend M. set Bay La Tude, not finding 
of Orleans e, Chancellor of the Duke 


tome = Versailles, they both fled for ref- 
e hiding “bSey of St. Germain des Prez. Afs- 
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as peasants, made separately for the frontier. 
D’Alégre was arrested at Brussels; La Tude, in 
June, at Amsterdam.* 

Reconsigned to the Bastile, La Tude was 
thrown: into a dungeon, chained hand and foot, 
and had only straw for a bed. Still ingenious, 
hopeful, and persevering, the poor prisoner made 
a flageolet out of a reed, and tamed the rats 
which frequented his cell. He also wrote on 
cukes of dried bread, with his blood, schemes of 
reform that might be useful to the government 
and excite their pity. Pere Griffet, the confess- 
or of the Bastile, at last touched by his suffer- 
ings, procured him paper and ink to write peti- 
tions. In 1758 he devised a plan for adding to 
the army twenty-five thousand men. In the same 
year he proposed to prevent bankruptcies by es- 
tablishing public granaries, This plan was some- 
how to add twelve millions to the French reve- 
nue, In 1762 he wrote to Madame De Pompa- 
dour, who was still inflexible: ‘‘I have suffered 
fourteen years; let all be buried forever in the 
blood of Jesus. Madame, be a woman, feel 
some pity for my tears, and those of a poor, deso- 
late mother seventy years old.” But the woman 
had no mercy; she turned away her cruel face, 
and passed on to the ball-room, that echoed with 
music—music that drowned the recollection of 
such men’s groans. Restless at invention, La 
Tude now contrived to write on scraps of paper, 
. which blew from his barred window to the house 
of some ladies in the Rue de St. Antoine, who, 
one April morning in 1764, showed at their win- 
dow a piece of paper, on which was written, in 
large characters : 

YESTERDAY, THE 17TH, DIED MADAME THE 
MakQUISE DE Pompapour. 


La Tude at once wrote to the minister, asking 
for his liberty. On his refusing to name his in- 
formant he was again thrown into a dungeon, 
and in August was removed in chains to Vin- 
cennes. One foggy day in November, 1765, La 
Tude, while walking in the fosse, pushed through 
his guards, disarmed a sentinel, and escaped. 
Trusting to the mercy of the minister, Choiseul, 
with untiring hopefulness, La Tude was seized 
and reconsigned to his Vincennes dungeon. On 
the accession of Louis the Sixteenth, Malesherbes 
became interested in La ‘Tude, but was told that 
he was mad. La Tude was then sent to Charen- 
ton for two years, finally released, and banished 
from Paris. Foolish enough to return, he was 
thrown into the Chatelet, and in 1777 sent toa 
dungeon in Bicétre. At the prison deliverances 
at the birth of the dauphin, the Cardinal Rohan 
(afterward entangled with the fatal diamond 
necklace) found La Tude ten feet under-ground, 
his beard a foot and a half long, his clothes rags, 
his food bread and water; but, assured he was 
mad, the cardinal passed on to his court in- 
trigues. A memorial of La Tude’s sufferings, 
written by him at the request of a president of 
the Tournelle, was lost by a careless or drunken 
commissionnaire. Providence, however, threw 
it into the hands of a Madame Le Gros, who 
found it lying in the mud in the Rue des Fosses, 
St. Germain l’Auxerrois. She was a warm- 
hearted and energetic woman, and set herself 
heart and soul to the task of releasing this vic- 
tim of despotism. She won the wife of the 
Swiss of the Cardinal Rohan, then his secretary, 
at last the gay cardinal, then M. La Tour Dupin, 
next Madame Neckar. The revolution was let- 
ting light into many dungeons. La Tude was 
at last liberated, March the 18th, 1784, but ban- 
ished, with a small pension, to Montagnac. Of 
this exile brave Madame Le Gros also obtained 
the revocation, and the same year the French 
Academy bestowed on her the Montyon prize of 
virtue. After the capture of the Bastile La 
Tude became the lion of the hour, and a text 
for patriotic speeches. His papers, ladders, and 
tools were exhibited, with his portrait, in a court 
of the Louvre. Jn 1792 he received a gift from 
the Assembly of three thousand francs, and in 
1793 obtained a judgment against the heirs of 
Madame De Pompadour of sixty thousand livres, 
but of this sum he never touched more than ten 
thousand livres. He wrote his Memoirs, and 
in 1799 a plan of financial reform, and a scheme 
of saving the Republic in three months. The 
idol of a day then sank into entire oblivion, and 
died in 1805, aged eighty. After all, the dun- 
geon does not seem adverse to longevity. 

The most affecting paragraph of this poor 
man’s autobiography is the following, and it 
reads like a cry from the wretch Sterne saw 
counting the notches on the stick : 

‘*T have groaned thirty-fivé years of my life 

in prison. Yet, while I implore the compassion 
of mankind, I can hardly persuade myself that I 
am of the same species, it is so long since I have 
lived among them......Yes, I have languished 
twelve thousand and sixty-three days in differ- 
ent prisons. In those days, which appeared so 
long, I lay stretched on straw without covering, 
tormented by odious reptiles, reduced to a mere 
pittance of bread and water. I have groaned 
three thousand and sixty-seven days in the 
damp gloom and infection of dungeons, and 
twelve hundred and eighteen of those days, or 
rather endless nights, of horror, my hands and 
feet have been bruised and torn by fetters, 
Such a length of torments would be thought a 
punishment too excessive for the most guilty 
criminal. Yet I was but a youth, who had 
appeared for a moment in society, and was al- 
lowed by all to have been the most gentle, pa- 
tient, and resigned of men.” 
After narratives of suffering like these, can 
there be people who still ask, with inquiring 
wonder, ** What were the causes of the French 
Revolution ?” 


* Poor D’Alégre was destined to a sad end. In 1777 
La Tude was taken to the mad-house at Charenton and 





shown his friend, who was incurably insane. LaTude 
reminded him of their wonderful escape, but his only 





® month he and D'Alégre, disguised 


reply was, “No; I am God. 
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GUTTER CHILDREN. 


In a previous number of the Weekly we gave 
an illustration of the practical working of the 
new school regulation in London for the arrest 
of vagrant children, with the view of sending 
them to reformatory places of education; this 
week we give, on page 1000, a representation of 
the interior of a department of the Ragged 
School, in Field Lane, London, which is kept 
up on the voluntary system. This institution, 
which was begun several years ago on a small 
scale, has been extended to a large establish- 
ment, where, besides boys’ and girls’ ragged 
schools and refuges for the destitute, we find 
mothers’ classes, industrial classes, elder boys’ 
classes, Bible classes, church services, a youths’ 
institute, and a penny bank. With the excep- 
tion of the money required for building, which 
had to be borrowed, the funds consist entirely 
of voluntary subscriptions, donations, and be- 
quests, and there is no funded property upon 
which to fall back in time of necessity. 

It is impossible here to go into a detailed de- 
scription of the establishment, but we may take 
the Girls’ Day School, the subject of the illustra- 
tion, as a specimen of the whole. The educa- 
tional course is not of dn ambitious type: a 
great point is made of sewing, as it is considered 
that the future welfare of the girls depends to a 
great extent upon their being good seamstresses ; 
cleanliness is another article of the Field Lane 
creed; ragged dresses are mended, and, where 
necessary, clothes supplied. A good deal is done 
in the way of contributions in kind, soup, meat, 
and broken victuals being given, by which the 
children are fed. In many instances the girls 
are considered by their parents to have finished 
their education at ten years of age, and are then 
removed to do their share of bread-earning ; and 
although we may not agree’with the parents, we 
must admit that much has been accomplished 
for the girls’ future welfare by that time. 


SOLOMON’S THRONE. 


A SUBSCRIPTION was recently set on foot for 
the purpose of erecting a golden throne to the 
Pope. It was to be—as the prospectus said—*‘ a 
wonderful throne, such as had been erected, by 
the dint of many presents, to Solomon the King.” 
The Pope’s modesty, however, frustrated the ob- 
ject of his admirers, for he resolutely declined 
the offer. It would, however, have been some- 
what interesting to see how the committee would 
have carried out the building of a throne ‘like 
unto Solomon’s.” The sources of authentic in- 
formation on the subject are rather scarce, but 
there is a story to be found in one of the late 
Aramaic versions of the Bible, which gives a 
gorgeous and seemingly minute description of 
the wondrous throne of the “‘ wisest of the wise.” 
We are told that: 

**Tt was this great King Solomon who bade 
the regal throne to be wrought. He had it 
covered with the fine gold of Ophir; it was 
founded upon gleaming marble, and was inlaid 
with onyx stones, emeralds, crystals, pearls, and 
all manner of precious stones, No king ever 
possessed a like work of art, and no empire could 
produce a throne the like of it. 

‘* And in such manner was it made. It had 
six steps, and upon each there stood twelve lions 
of gold over against twelve eagles of gold—a lion 
always against an eagle, and an eagle always 
against a lion. In such wise that the left paw 
of the lion lay opposite the right wing of an 
eagle, and the left wing of the eagle to the right 
paw of the lion. The entire number of the lions 
was seventy-two, and that of the eagles was sev- 
enty-two, At the top there was a round seat for 
the king. And there were also other creatures 
on the six steps leading upward. On the first 
there crouched a golden ox, and over against 
him another golden lion. On the second a gold- 
en wolf over against a golden lamb. On the 
third a golden camel against a golden hopoe. 
On the fourth a golden eagle against a golden 
peacock. On the fifth a golden cat against a 
golden cock. On the sixth a golden hawk 
against a golden dove. On the height of the 
throne there was another golden dove, which 
held a hawk between her feet. Above these 
stood a golden candlestick, exquisitely adorned 
with bowls, branches, knobs, flowers, snuffers, 
snuff dishes, and all that was requisite. And 
out of it went on one side seven arms, upon 
which the seven fathers of the world were repre- 
sented, to wit: Adam, the first man, Noah, 
Shem the Great, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Job. On the other side there went out other 
seven branches, upon which were to be seen the 
seven pious ones of the world, to wit: Levi, 
Kehath, Amram, Moses, Aaron, Eldad, and 
Medad, also Hur the Prophet. Over the can- 
diestick was fixed a beautiful golden jar filled 
with the costliest oil, from which the lights were 
kindled in the temple, and below the jar stood 
a golden cask, also filled with the costliest oil, 
from which the lamps of the candlesticks were 
replenished. Upon the cask there was the fig- 
ure of Eli, the high-priest, and on two olive 
branches issuing from it were to be seen en- 
graven Hophni and Phineas, his two sons, Out 
of the two olive branches there issued two gold- 
en lamps, upon which were depicted the two 
sons of Aarofi, Nadab and Abihu. There were 
two seats near the golden cask, one for the high- 
priest, the other for his locum tenens. 

** Around the throne were ranged seventy 
golden chairs, upon which the seventy Sanhe- 
drim took their seats to pronounce judgment be- 
fore King Solomon. ‘Two huge gold fishes were 
fixed at each side of Solomon’s head, so that his 
head should sit firmly, and over the throne four- 
and-twenty golden vines spread their shadows 
over the king’s countenance. Whenever Solo- 
mon wished to proceed to some place, the throne 








moved under him by itself, through the cunning 
workmanship that was in it. When he placed 
his foot upon the first step the golden buli drew 
him up to the second, from the second he was 
drawn up by the wolf to the third, and so on till 
he reached the sixth, when the eagles flew down, 
lifted the king up, and seated him upon his seat. 
The works inside the throne were moved by a 
gigantic sea-monster made of silver. And when 
the kings of the earth heard the tale of Solo- 
mon’s royal throne they all assemvled and bow- 
ed down before the king, and said, ‘A throne 
like unto this has never yet been made for any 
king, nor has any nation ever produced the like 
of it.’ The kings, seeing the splendor of this 
throne, threw themselves on their faces and 
praised the Maker of the Universe 

** When King Solomon had mounted it and sat 
down, the great eagle arose, seized the golden 
crown, and placed it upon his head. Then the 
great sea-monster began to move the wheels with- 
in, The lions and eagles arose up of a sudden, 
and surrounded the king's anointed person, while 
the golden dove flew down, opened the taberna- 
cle, took out the Book of the Law, and placed it 
into the king’s lap, so that it might be fulfilled as 
it is written : ‘ This Book of the Law shall remain 
with the king, and he shall read therein all his life, 
in order that he and his sons may long reign over 
Israel.’ Often the high-priest appeared to salute 
the king, when the elders sat both to the right 
and left of him to pronounce judgment unto the 
people. Now when witnesses appeared to give 
false witness before Solomon the wheels began 
to move, and, lo! the bulls bellowed, the lions 
roared, the wolves howled, the tigers growled, 
the birds whistled, the cats mewed, the peacocks 
shrieked, the cocks crowed, the hawks croaked, 
and there was heard altogether a mighty and 
fearful noise, the which deprived these false wit- 
nesses of all their courage, and they said unto 
themselves, ‘ Let us rather give righteous wit- 
ness, or else the whole world wilf be destroyed 
through our sin.’ As often as the king mounted 
the throne the lions also scattered sweet-smelling 
waters around...... 

“A throne like unto this was not possessed by 
any other king. But when Israel sinned, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the wicked King of Babel, grew 
powerful, made war upon the Israelites, and de- 
stroyed the land of Israel. He gave the city of 
Jerusalem over to pillage, burned the Holy Tem- 
ple, and carried the Israelites into captivity to 
Rablah, the land of Chamath. He also carried 
away with him the throne of Solomon. And as 
this wicked one was about to mount its steps, so 
as to sit down thereon, he did not know that it 
was by cunning wheel-works that the throne was 
mounted. He placed his foot upon the first 
step, and instantly the golden lion stretched out 
his right paw and hit the king’s left hip, so that 
he grew lame for the rest of his days. 

** After Nebuchadnezzar, King of Batel, came 
Alexander the Macedonian, who took away the 
throne of King Solomon, and carried it to Egypt. 
There King Shishak once saw this throne, more 
splendid than any other, and he too desired to 
sit upon it, But he, also, knew not of the wheels 
within, and when he placed his right foot upon 
the first step, lo! the lion, stretching out his left 
paw again, with one blow upon the king’s right 
hip lamed him also, so that his name became 
Pharaoh-Necho, which means the Limping. 
Then came the son of Antiochus, who made 
war against the land of Egypt, destroyed it, 
conquered the throne of the Great King, and 
carried it away in a ship. There one foot of the 
throne got detached from its golden chain, and 
all the artificers of the world were collected to- 
gether to mend it, but they could not; and so it 
has remained even unto this day. Then the 
kingdom of the Great King was destroyed, and 
Cyrus the Persian became possessed of the 
throne. What has become of it now no man 
knoweth.” 





THE VENUS OF MILO. 


Our readers may be interested in knowing 
how this remarkable work of art came into 
the possession of the French, who got it hon- 
estly. ‘The story goes that in 1820 a Greek 
peasant in the island of Milo, or Melos, in 
digging up his garden, found the statue, broken 
into three fragments. He informed the French 
consul of his discovery, and offered to sell his 
treasure-trove for a small sum, M. Brest, the 
functionary in question, knew little about the 
fine arts, and consequently referred to Captain 
Duval d’Ailly, who was lying off the island in 
his French Majesty's ship the Lmulation. This 
officer proposed to purchase the goddess and re- 
move her at once ; but this naval and rather hasty 
manner of doing business was not in accordance 
with M. Brest’s usual diplomatic method, and he 
insisted on writing to the Marquis de Riviere, 
the French embassador at the Sublime Porte, 
before concluding his bargain. Fancy poor Con- 
sul Brest being left with Venus on his hands! 
Consul Brest’s letter was lost on its way to Con- 
stantinople, but it was decreed that ihe statue 
should find its way to the Louvre all the same. 
M. Dumont d’Arville, sent out to conduct a hy- 
drographical survey, arrived in the island, was 
shown the marble, recognized its value, and sent 
a special courier to the Marquis de Rivitre. The 
embassador, on. his part, lost no time, and sent 
Count Marcellus to Milo, with full powers ; but, 
alas! by the time the count reached his destina- 
tion Venus had been shipped on board a Turk- 
ish brig, and was about to sail for Constantinople. 
The primate, appealed to and even menaced, or- 
dered the statue to be disembarked and sold by 
auction, and Count Marcellus, of course, picked 
up the prize and immediately started with it to 
Paris. The statue, bought in the name of the 
Marquis de Rivitre, was transferred to Louis 
XVLILL., who presented it to the nation. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STARR & MARCUS, 


No. 22 JOHN ST. 


(UP STAIRS), N. Y., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY'S 


STERLING SILYER-WARE. 


Especial attention is request- 
ed to the many new and ele- 
gant pieces manufactured ex- 
pressly to our order the past 
year, and quite recently com- 
pleted. ‘ 

An unusually attractive as- 
sortment of novelties in fancy 
silver, cased for wedding gifts, 
of an inexpensive character. 

The works of the Gorham 
Company are very extensive, 
enabling them to employ the 
most accomplished talent in de- 
signing, skill in producing, and 
the best labor-saving machin- 
ery and method of manufac- 
ture, thus reducing the cost and 
bringing these beautiful wares 
within the reach of almost ev- 
ery purchaser. 

The standard of this Silver 
is that of British Sterling, 
925-1000. 








THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 

: BLACK TE 

ie with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
. Church 8t., N.Y. P.O, Box 5506. 
2 Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 








Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
eend for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 








WOOD BROTHERS CO. 
740 BROADWAY, New York, 
Manufacturers of Fine Carriages. 


“THE MODEL WAGON,” 


THE MOS@ DESIRABLE ROAD WAGON MADE. 
With Top, $4003 Without Top, $300. 


DOUBLE SUSPENSION CARRIAGES 


A SPECIALTY. 


Landaulets, Broughams, and Coupes for One or Two Horses, 


MAIL PHAETONS, TANDEM CARTS, LANDAUS, VICTORIAS, 
PARK PHAETON DOG CARTS, LANDAUS with Glass Fronts, CABRIOLETS, 
TEA CARTS, DENNETS, CALECHES, PONY PHAETONS. 





NICOL & DAVIDSON, 


686 Broadway, - 


are receiving 
NOVELTIES from PARIS AND LONDON 


REAL BRONZES, 
COMPOSITION BRONZES, 
BISQUE GOODS, 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, 
AND TEA SERVICES, 

VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), 
MANTEL SETS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 
GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), 
SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
Also, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 

GAS FIXTURES and 


CUNDURANGO! 


THE WONDERFUL REMEDY FOR 


CANCER, SCROFULA, ULCERS, AND 
OTHER CHRONIC BLOOD 

DISEASES, 

having just returned from Ecua- 

th him a quantity of the genuine 
Cundurango Bark, h the official 
recommendation and assistance of His Excellency the 
President of Ecuador and the Government of that Re- 
public, we are p to fill orders for it, to a limited 
extent, and at a price about one-quarter of that which 
the cost of the first very small supply compelled us to 


charge. 

A spurious article is now advertised and sold as 
Cundurango. We have, at a considerable «pa and 
with the co-operation of the authorities of Loja, the 

rovince where the plant grows, so directed the channel 
or our supply as to insure that none but the genuime 
article s be sold by us; and we partic call 
| eee of the public, for their protection, to this 
‘ac 


BLISS, KEENE, & CO., 
60 Cedar St., New York. 
D. W. Briss, M.D., Washington, D.C.; Z. E. Brzss, 


Dr. P. T. KEEN 
dor and brought 





FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 








Cornell Watch Co 





| MOD., New York; P. T. Keenz, M.D., New York. 





~<a . 


i of Chicago, Ill, 





Are now manufacturing all grades of Stem and Key Winding Movements (full plate), superior to any made 


in the United States. Our Winding Attachment is th 


€ most practical, strong, and durable of any yet pro- 


duced. All grades, from the lowest to the highest price, supplied with 


Stem-Winding Attachment. 


Ask your jeweler to show you the Cornell Watch. 


New York Office, 21 Maiden Lane. 


PAUL CORNELL, President. 


J. C. ADAMS, General Agent. 





Argosy Cloth Face 
COLLARS. 


PAPER LINED. 





These beautiful Collars are sold at same 
price as Paper Goops, are much finer, will 
wear three times as long, and are made in 


Ten Different Styles. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


— on i 








RUSSIAN PRINCE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


This is the most stylish and newest Collar 
out—should be ea the Bow under the 
Collar, as drawing. 


= 






WARD'S SUPERFINE 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 
This Collar is three inches deep. 


aa 


LORD LORNE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 
—— " 
. SY CLOTH FACE 
ont for WARD 4 ore newest styles 


TURED BY 
S.-W. H. WARD. 
387 Broadway; N.Y. 


WESTERN BRANCH: 


54 RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO, IL! 
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